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MINUTES 

OF 

Special  Meeting 

of 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia,  March  9 ,  1912. 

A  special  meeting  of  The  Union  League  was  held  this  after¬ 
noon,  at  2.30  o’clock. 

President  William  T.  Tilden  presided  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President:  Before  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the 
orchestra  will  play  1 ‘America”  and  I  hope  each  member  of 
The  Union  League  will  join  in  its  singing. 

The  President  (at  2.40  o’clock)  announced  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  and  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  the  call. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 

March  J,  1912. 

To  the  Members: 

In  accordance  with  Section  24,  Article  III,  of  the  By-Laws, 
on  request  of  over  200  members,  a  special  meeting  of  The  Union 
League  is  hereby  called  for  Saturday  afternoon,  March  9,  1912, 
at  2.30  o’clock,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  to  consider  and  take  action 
on  the  following: 

“The  undersigned  members  of  The  Union  League,  loyal  to  the 
Republican  Party,  and  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
demands  the  re-election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  now 
in  office,  respectfully  ask  you  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  The 
Union  League  to  consider  and  determine  what  The  Union  League 
should  do  to  assist  in  securing  the  renomination  of  President 
Taft.” 

William  T.  Tilden, 

President. 


C.  Stuart  Patterson 
Dimner  Beeber 
W.  W.  Porter 


(9) 


E.  T.  Stotesbury 
Charlemagne  Tower 
Richard  Campion 
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The  President:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  Section 
24,  Article  III,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  article  covering  the  calling 
of  special  meetings. 

The  Secretary:  “Special  meetings.  Section  24.  Spe¬ 
cial  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
by  the  President,  in  their  or  his  discretion.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  call  a  special  meeting  upon  the  written  request 
of  200  Active  or  Life  members,  which  request  shall  state  the 
object  for  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  called;  and  no  other 
business  than  that  stated  in  the  call  shall  be  transacted  at 
the  special  meeting.” 

The  President:  You  gentlemen  all  understand  the  reason 
mentioned  in  the  call  for  the  meeting.  The  chair  recognizes 
C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq. 

C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  present,  which  I  will  read,  and,  after  reading  it,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  it. 
The  resolution  is 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  that  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  demand  the  renomination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  in  office,  whose  character 
and  whose  administration,  during  his  first  term  in  the  office  of 
President,  have  given  full  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  Republican 
principles,  and  of  his  ability  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties 
of  his  high  office. 


Mr.  President,  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  two  preliminary 
observations  to  make.  One  of  those  observations  is  that  if 
anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  magnificent  meeting  of  The 
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Union  League  to-day,  that  blame  must  be  put  squarely  and 
solely  upon  my  shoulders.  [Applause.]  If  any  honor  and 
any  credit  are  to  come  from  this  meeting,  and  from  any  action 
which  you  shall  advisedly  take,  that  honor  and  that  credit 
must  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  gentlemen  in  this  room, 
many  of  whom  have  come  here  at  great  inconvenience,  in 
order  to  testify  their  devotion  to  The  Union  League  and  their 
determination  to  do,  each  one,  what  his  conscience  requires 
him  to  do.  [Applause.] 

The  other  observation  is,  that  we  all  have  identically  the 
same  object.  We  are  here  to-day  solely  and  simply  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  The  Union  League  to  be  here, 
and  that  being  so,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  there  can  be 
any  criminations,  or  recriminations,  or  that  there  can  be  any 
personalities,  or  any  expression  of  feeling  as  between  members 
of  this  League,  or  with  reference  to  any  gentlemen  not  here. 
[Applause.] 

Five  hundred  and  four  members  of  The  Union  League 
have  signed  a  petition  for  this  meeting.  Fourteen  members 
have  sent  out  a  circular,  which  is  entitled  to  the  most  respect¬ 
ful  consideration,  not  only  because  of  the  names  which  are 
attached  to  that  circular,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  splendid  democracy  of  The  Union  League,  not  only 
is  every  man  equal  to  every  other  man,  but  one  member 
expressing  his  conscientious  convictions  is  morally  as  poten¬ 
tial  as  five  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or  twenty-five  hundred 
members.  The  gentlemen  signing  the  circular  say  it  is  not 
“our  desire  to  discredit  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft,  nor  to  advo¬ 
cate  that  of  anyone  else.”  Therefore,  they  put  themselves 
upon  precisely  the  platform  of  the  resolution  I  have  offered. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
in  support  of  the  renomination  of  President  Taft,  nor  anything 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  any  other  candidate.  The 
only  objection  made  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
contrary  to  the  objectors’  understanding  of  the  settled  poli¬ 
cies  and  traditions  of  The  Union  League  in  political  matters, 
and  in  the  card,  which  the  objectors  sent  out  for  signature, 
they  commit  each  signer  to  substantially  that  same  state¬ 
ment.  In  that  objection  they  have  inadvertently  fallen  into 
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error.  Let  me  show  you  what  the  record  of  The  Union  League 
discloses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864  President  Lin¬ 
coln  was  approaching  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen  in  this  room  were  not  living  at  that  time. 
Some  of  us  were  living  at  that  time.  Those  of  us  who  were 
living  at  that  time  remember  well  that  there  was  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  Republican  Party  to  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  with 
the  record  of  his  brilliant  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  was  in  a  receptive  mood.  He  did  not  want  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Presidency,  but  he  was  willing  to  yield  to  the 
call  of  the  people.  [Laughter.]  And  the  letters  of  that  time 
show  that  his  friends  were  busy  and  active.  But  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  had  been  formed  not  very  long  before 
that  time,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1864,  a  special  meeting 
was  held,  promoted  by,  and  attended  by,  the  founders  of  this 
great  association,  and  at  that  meeting,  within  a  few  days  of 
six  months  before  the  convention  of  1864,  adopted  resolutions 
culminating  in  an  explicit  declaration  for  the  renomination 
of  President  Lincoln.  Those  resolutions  are  the  basis  of  the 
resolution  which  is  presented  for  your  consideration  to-day. 
I  read  the  preamble  then  adopted  by  The  Union  League: 
“Whereas,  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  recognizing  no 
party  but  the  country  and  representing  all  the  industrial, 
mechanical,  commercial,  financial,  and  professional  interests 
of  the  city,  is  especially  qualified  to  give  an  unbiased  and 
authentic  utterance  to  public  sentiment.”  That  fixed,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  policy  of  The  Union  League  [applause],  a  policy 
whose  declaration  will  never  fail  to  evoke  enthusiasm  in  this 
hall  [applause],  and  a  policy  which  will  continue  so  long  as 
The  Union  League  lives.  At  the  end  of  1867  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  decision  ought  to  be  as  to  the 
candidate  to  lead  the  Republican  Party.  General  Grant 
had  served  his  country  well.  He  had  led  the  armies  to  vic¬ 
tory,  but  he  had  never  voted  a  Republican  ticket.  There 
was  considerable  doubt  in  the  country  as  to  what  his  real 
views  were  upon  public  questions.  But  the  men  who  led 
The  Union  League  then  came  together,  carefully  considered 
the  situation,  made  up  their  minds  definitely  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  required  the  nomination  of  General  Grant,  and, 
five  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
The  Union  League,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  presented 
the  name  of  General  Grant  as  their  candidate  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination.  That  was  the  first  public  and  open  presen¬ 
tation  of  General  Grant’s  name,  and  the  country  rallied,  as 
the  country  always  will  rally,  upon  anything  that  The  Union 
League  decides.  [Applause.] 

During  President  Grant’s  administration  there  had  been 
some  regrettable  incidents,  not  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  him, 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  administration, 
and  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  renomination,  and  there  were 
many  malcontents  in  the  party,  and  there  were  many  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  more  or  less  publicly,  had  their  lightning  rods  up. 
[Laughter.]  But  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  The 
Union  League  conclusively  and  firmly  renominated  General 
Grant,  and  the  convention  unanimously  followed  The  Union 
League.  [Applause.] 

There  are  other  precedents,  with  which  I  might  trouble 
you,  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time.  There  is  one  prece¬ 
dent,  however,  a  precedent  comparatively  recent,  and  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  municipal  politics,  and  there  are  certainly  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  here  to-day  who  will  remember  well  its  circumstances. 
In  1886  the  question  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  taken  up  by  The  Union  League,  and  the  men  who 
were  leading  The  Union  League  at  that  time  made  up  their 
minds  that  there  were  in  the  ranks  of  The  Union  League  three 
gentlemen,  any  one  of  whom  would  ably  and  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty.  One  of  those  gentle¬ 
men,  fortunately,  is  now  living,  and,  if  rumor  be  true,  is  des¬ 
tined  soon  to  receive  high  political  honor — but  two  of  them, 
unfortunately,  have  been  taken  away  from  us.  At  a  meeting 
of  The  Union  League,  held  on  the  13th  of  December,  1886, 
resolutions  were  adopted  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  empowering  that  committee  to  prepare  a  suita¬ 
ble  address,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  they  should 
deem  wise  and  judicious  in  the  line  of  securing  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  whose  character  and  record 
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should  be  a  guarantee  of  his  fitness.  That  committee,  of 
which  General  Wagner  and  Mr.  McCreary  were  members, 
met,  and  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  presented  to  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  names  of  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Fitler,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Steele  and  Mr.  George  S.  Graham, 
stating  in  substance  that  any  one  of  those  gentlemen,  if  nom¬ 
inated,  would  receive  the  support  of  The  Union  League.  That 
recommendation  was  effective  with  the  Republican  Party  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Fitler  wTas  elected  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia  upon  that  nomination.  Here  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  never  had  a  better  Mayor. 
But,  gentlemen,  nominating  conventions  do  not  only  present 
the  names  of  candidates;  they  frame  platforms.  The  Union 
League  has  again  and  again  taken  action  on  necessary  planks 
in  the  platforms.  The  Union  League  has  again  and  again 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  conventions  the  necessity  of 
making  definite  declarations  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  In 
1895  when  the  fight  against  free  silver  was  begun,  a  meeting 
wras  held  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  positively  pledging 
The  Union  League  to  the  cause  of  sound  money.  That  reso¬ 
lution  was  taken  by  the  President  of  The  Union  League, 
Colonel  Pettit  (whom  we  miss  every  day  of  our  lives),  and  by 
the  then  Secretary,  wdio  has  now  the  honor  of  speaking  to  you, 
to  the  party  convention  at  Harrisburg,  1896.  It  was  substan¬ 
tially  adopted  by  the  Republican  Party  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  That  was  the  first  declaration  made  in  any  State 
Convention  for  the  gold  standard,  and  it  w~as  followed  in  essence 
by  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  victory  for  McKinley  was  won  on  that  issue. 
[Applause.]  Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  undertake  to  tell  me, 
will  any  gentleman  stand  up  here  and  dare  to  say  that  the 
precedents  compel  The  Union  League  to  adopt  the  servile 
policy  of  following  and  not  leading?  That  has  never  been 
true.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  This  Union  League  is  composed 
of  men  of  brains  and  character,  and  character  and  brains 
have  always  counted  in  this  country,  and  always  will  count. 
I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,  and  that  is  this:  be  men, 
be  true  to  the  splendid  traditions  of  this  great  association, 
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which  is  not  only  the  best  social  club  in  the  world,  but  which 
is  also  more  than  a  social  club,  for  its  history  began  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  sent  its  members  to  the  front  to  do 
service  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  since  then  it  has  never 
failed  to  stand  for  the  right  and  to  speak  for  the  right.  Be 
true  also  to  yourselves  and,  by  your  votes  in  favor  of  my  reso¬ 
lution,  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  honor  of  membership 
in  The  Union  League.  [Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  President:  This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  want  to  get 
through  if  we  can.  Mr.  Stotesbury  rises  to  second  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle¬ 
men:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  second  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Patterson.  The  interest  that  I  have  taken  in 
this  great  League  for  years  made  me  feel  that  I  should  be  the 
first  man  to  sign  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  As  I  see 
it,  it  is  most  important  that  the  League  should  take  an  active 
part;  as  Mr.  Patterson  has  already  said,  we  must  be  leaders, 
not  followers.  [Applause.]  We  want  other  large  Republican 
organizations  to  quote  what  The  Union  League  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  done,  in  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  the  renomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  Mr.  Tower  arises  to  second  the  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  Mr.  Patterson. 

Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 
I  am  very  glad  to  add  a  word  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
because  I  feel  that  we  cannot,  any  of  us,  too  seriously  consider 
what  our  course  shall  be  in  the  crisis  which  we  are  now  facing 
in  this  country,  a  crisis  which  brings  with  it  momentous  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  have  ultimately  to  be  decided  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  it  will  be  decided  for  the  right,  I,  as  a 
loyal  American,  am  confident.  [Applause.]  It  is  the  great 
privilege  of  our  system  of  government  that  we  have  no  superior 
authority  imposed  upon  us  by  force.  We  select,  ourselves, 
the  men  who  are  to  govern  us  and  to  lead  the  affairs  of  state. 
But  with  that  privilege  comes  also  responsibility  that  we  shall 
choose  men  who  are  fit  for  the  places  and  whose  elevation  to 
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high  power  will  benefit  the  country.  This  is  the  point  which 
always  is  to  be  kept  in  view, — what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  and  what  will  the  most  certainly  advance  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  There  are  one  hundred  million  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  United  States,  or  very  nearly  that,  and  of  course 
there  are  differences  of  opinion — differences  which  it  is  the 
right  of  every  man  to  express  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  But  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  very  little  variance  in  what  we  all  hope 
for,  and  wThat  we  all  wish  for,  if  our  opinion  is  asked  as  to  what 
this  country  really  needs.  What  we  all  want,  as  I  apprehend, 
is  a  continuance  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  we  may  live  and 
raise  our  families  and  educate  our  children  and  pursue  our 
occupations  with  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  security  at  home 
and  abroad, — and  in  order  that  the  country  may  prosper 
and  progress,  we  want  a  sober  and  steady  administration  of 
the  law  [applause],  the  vigilant  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  through  the  judicial  decision  of  the  courts  [applause], 
and  we  want  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  upon  which  our  liberty  depends 
[applause],  for  it  is  upon  that  that  our  liberty  and  national 
existence  are  built  up.  [Applause.]  These  are  the  things 
that  Mr.  Taft  stands  for.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  And  let 
us  consider  what  his  position  is.  He  is  not  an  unknown  or 
an  incidental  candidate.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court.  Then  President  McKinley,  even 
with  his  wide  experience,  picked  him  out  as  the  best  man  he 
knew  to  perform  a  delicate  service  for  the  Government  when 
he  sent  him  to  the  Philippines.  He  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines.  He  became,  afterwards,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  he  is  to-day  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.]  And  he  has  impressed  his  character  and  his  thought 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  our  situation  to-day.  And  what 
is  our  position?  Everything  is  going  well  in  this  country 
Trade  and  industry  are  thriving.  National  wealth  is  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  peoples  the  United  States 
have  never  been  so  great  as  they  are  now.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Taft  as  a  President  and  as  a  man  that  he  should  have  the 
recognition  and  the  endorsement  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  [applause],  not  only  for  services  which  he  has 
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rendered  to  this  country  as  a  President,  but  for  the  example 
of  citizenship  that  he  has  set  to  us  as  a  man.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  The  chair  recognizes  Mr.  Turner. 

William  Jay  Turner,  Esq.:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 
I  think  I  have  as  much  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  I 
think  I  have  as  much  respect  for  the  traditions  of  The  Union 
League  as  Mr.  Patterson,  the  proposer  of  the  pending  motion, 
or  either  of  the  gentlemen  who  seconded  the  motion. 

The  precedents  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  years 
1864,  1868  and  1872,  were  precedents,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
which  arose  during  the  period  of  the  great  Civil  War.  In  1864 
the  war  was  still  raging  and  in  1868  and  1872  the  country  was 
in  process  of  reconstruction.  My  distinguished  friends  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  in  connection  with  these  precedents  of 
1864,  1868  and  1872  that  they  were  made  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  The  Union  League.  And  that  they  were  made  unani¬ 
mously  because  the  country,  in  1864  as  well  as  in  1868  and 
1872,  was  practically  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  entirely  proper  that  Lincoln  should 
be  re-nominated  in  1864  for  a  second  term,  and  that  General 
Grant,  who,  next  to  Lincoln,  was  the  savior  of  the  country, 
should  have  a  second  term  also.  I  have  no  intention  of  saying 
a  single  word  against  Mr.  Taft.  I  am  not  a  Roosevelt  boomer, 
as  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  alleged  and 
have  tried  to  make  people  believe,  and  this  is  not  a  Roose¬ 
velt  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  men  who  signed  the  cir¬ 
cular  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  Every 
man  in  this  League,  I  assume,  has  a  perfect  right  to  think 
and  to  vote  as  he  sees  fit.  I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  League  and 
because  if  it  is  adopted  and  followed,  it  is  going  to  make  this 
League  a  mere  political  club,  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  asked  in  the  near  future  to  take  part  in  other  campaigns, 
perhaps  state  campaigns,  perhaps  city  campaigns,  and  in  my 
judgment  this  would  mean  the  end  of  The  Union  League  and 
its  traditions,  because  the  moment  political  influences  of  that 
sort  gain  a  foothold  here,  there  will  be  no  further  use  for  the 
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high  traditions  and  the  high  tone  that  has  always  characterized 
The  Union  League.  [Applause.] 

My  friend  Mr.  Tower  has  said  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  our 
affairs  and  then,  unless  my  recollection  is  at  fault,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  added  that  business  was  good,  that  trade  was  good, 
that  the  country  was  prosperous  and  that  everything  was  going 
well.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  crisis  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  ever  heard  of  a  crisis 
when  everything  was  going  well.  [Applause.]  If  there  is  a 
crisis  to-day,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  men  who  are  talking  crisis 
and  who  want  to  make  a  crisis  and  who  perhaps  have  some 
object  in  discussing  crises  and  talking  about  them.  Gentle¬ 
men,  it  would  be  supposed  from  all  that  you  hear  with  respect 
to  a  crisis  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  the 
power  to  change  the  Constitution.  Everyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Constitution  knows  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Constitution.  He 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  changing  the  character  of  the 
courts  or  the  number  of  them  or  anything  of  that  sort.  If 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  amending  the  Constitution,  the 
amendment  must  first  be  initiated  in  Congress,  and  after 
Congress  has  favorably  acted  upon  it,  three-fourths  of  the 
States  must  approve  it.  Everyone  who  remembers  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  a  very  proper  and  just  tax,  to  wit, 
an  income  tax,  can  be  levied,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  after 
these  five  or  six  years’  efforts  the  Constitution  has  not  yet 
been  changed  in  this  respect.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  care  not  who  he  is,  cannot  change  the  Constitution 
and  it  is  idle  talk  to  say  that  he  can. 

How  can  the  possibility  of  any  man  becoming  President 
of  the  United  States  create  a  crisis?  There  is  no  crisis  to-day 
except  the  crisis  in  The  Union  League.  [Applause.]  The 
men  who  sent  out  the  circular  opposing  this  movement  did 
not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Taft.  I  assure  you  that  this  is  absolutely  so.  They  did  it 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  try  and  arouse 
the  League  to  a  sentiment  that  would  prevent  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  partisan,  factional,  political  club.  [Applause.]  Why, 
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gentlemen,  if  this  meeting  acts  upon  this  question  there  may 
be  another  meeting  next  week,  there  may  be  two  hundred 
members  of  this  League  who  are  in  favor  of  another  candidate 
and  they  may  issue  a  call  asking  The  Union  League  to  endorse 
him.  And  when  that  candidate  is  disposed  of,  there  may  be 
two  hundred  other  members  who  have  still  another  candidate, 
and  before  we  know  it,  The  Union  League  will  be  holding  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  character  all  the  time,  and  next  fall  we  may  have 
meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  candidates  for 
various  state  and  city  offices.  I  do  not  believe  that  The  Union 
League  was  founded  for  any  such  purpose  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  more  fact.  The  alleged  precedents  of 
1864,  1868  and  1872  were  established  by  the  founders  of  this 
League.  My  friend  Mr.  Patterson  has  the  advantage  of  me 
in  the  recollection  of  affairs  that  occurred  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  my  memory  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with 
The  Union  League  is  just  as  good  as  his,  because,  if  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  not  at  fault,  we  were  both  elected  members  in  the 
same  year,  1892.  But  since  1872,  when  the  last  endorsement 
of  General  Grant  was  unanimously  made,  the  founders  of  the 
League  who  knew  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized 
and  who  carried  it  on  successfully  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  men  who 
did  what  they  could  to  injure  it  and  the  cause  for  which  it  stood, 
never  attempted  subsequent  to  1872  to  do  what  is  now  being 
attempted.  [Applause.]  And  there  have  been  a  number  of 
situations  in  the  history  of  our  country  infinitely  more  akin 
to  a  crisis  than  the  conditions  which  exist  to-day. 

In  1880,  there  was  the  fight  between  Blaine  and  Grant, 
the  great  General  that  this  League  in  1872  had  unanimously 
endorsed  for  a  second  term,  perhaps  the  most  violent  fight 
in  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party.  This  League,  how¬ 
ever,  was  absolutely  silent  upon  the  question  and  took  no 
action,  although  if  General  Grant  had  been  nominated  and 
subsequently  elected,  we  might  have  had  another  Diaz,  and 
later  on,  when  McKinley  was  for  a  second  time  opposed  by 
Bryan,  and  the  question  was  the  honesty  of  our  currency — 
a  vital  question — this  League  took  no  action  until  after  he  was 
nominated,  and  why  should  it  take  any  action  now  when 
there  is  no  crisis?  There  is  simply  a  discussion  of  principles, 
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and  the  people  now  have  an  opportunity  to  determine,  through 
their  primaries  and  otherwise,  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
There  cannot  be  any  crisis  under  these  circumstances  and  I 
submit  that  this  meeting  should  not  adopt  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  motion 
that  has  just  been  made,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it: 

Whereas,  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  promoting  the  love  of  Republican 
government  and  aiding  in  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the 
United  States; 

And  Whereas,  Ever  faithful  to  those  purposes  it  has  uniformly 
supported  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  the  political  embodiment  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded; 

And  Whereas,  The  Republican  Party  has  by  its  adherence 
to  policies  fostering  and  promoting  these  principles  ever  merited 
that  support; 

Therefore ,  Be  it  resolved,  That  The  Union  League  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  expressing  its  love  of  Republican  government  reiterates 
its  endorsement  of  the  administrations  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  past  and  present,  elected  by  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  by  the  voice  of  this  meeting,  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  that  party,  pledges 
itself  to  support  the  candidates  nominated  for  election  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  the  delegates  assembled 
for  that  purpose  at  the  next  National  Convention  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  of  the  United  States.  [Applause. 1 

The  President:  The  resolutions  are  to  be  seconded  by 
Mr.  James  Pollock. 

Mr.  James  Pollock:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  The 
Union  League:  I  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  me  to 
rise  to  oppose  the  resolution  to  endorse  the  candidacy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  for  a  second  term. 

It  has  been  prepared,  presented  and  urged  by  members 
of  The  Union  League  for  whose  judgment  I  have  profound 
respect. 

This  resolution  has  been  presented  at  an  inopportune  time, 
at  a  time  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  that 
will  be  called  upon  to  write  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  stand  upon  that  plat- 
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form,  that  we  trust  will  be  successful  at  the  polls  in  November. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  this  League  to  engage  in  factional 
politics  at  this  time  that  will  establish  a  precedent  that  may 
prove  mischievous  in  the  future  and  create  a  spirit  of  faction¬ 
alism  entirely  contrary  to  its  best  interests. 

President  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  both  are  honorary 
members  of  the  League,  and  as  both  are  candidates  we  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  convention 
and  to  decide  for  either  one  at  this  time,  as  we  may  endorse 
the  wrong  candidate  and  thereby  embarrass  the  League  if  we 
make  the  wrong  selection. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  the  divisions  therein,  and  when  it  is  almost  tom  asunder 
by  the  discussion  upon  the  various  policies  of  government, 
it  is  not  wise  for  this  great  Republican  organization  to  make 
a  mistake  that  will  tend  to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
that  is  displayed  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  President  in  urging  the  passage 
of  the  reciprocity  bill  with  Canada  which  they  rejected  and 
threw  back  in  his  face,  thousands  of  insurgents  have  sprung 
up  among  the  farmers  in  the  Western  States,  and  they  decline 
to  support  his  candidacy,  and  owing  to  his  signing  a  tariff  bill 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  indefensible,  he  is  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  not  the  strongest  candidate  for  the  party  at  this  time 
and  we  should  not  endorse  him. 

When  the  delegates  of  the  Republican  Party  meet  in  June, 
in  Chicago,  they  may  follow  the  precedent  set  by  the  great 
convention  held  in  the  same  city  in  1880,  when  General  U.  S. 
Grant  and  James  G.  Blaine  were  candidates.  The  contest 
became  so  bitter  that  neither  one  could  be  nominated  and  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  accept  a  compromise.  I  remember  attend¬ 
ing  the  session  of  this  convention  which  lasted  a  whole  week, 
when  the  Grant  column  was  led  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York,  who  held  the  306  delegates  intact  from  the  first  ballot 
to  the  last.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  convention  Senator 
Conkling  offered  a  resolution  to  bind  the  delegates  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  convention  and  support  its  nominee 
whoever  he  might  be.  Three  delegates  from  West  Virginia 
voted  against  this  resolution,  and  they  were  about  to  be  put 
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out  of  the  convention  when  General  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  defended 
the  action  of  the  delegates  in  a  five-minute  speech  which  com¬ 
pelled  Mr.  Conkling  to  withdraw  his  resolution  and  which 
made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  the  delegates  that  they 
made  Garfield  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  and  he  was 
triumphantly  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  as  you 
all  know. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  that  candidates  are  some¬ 
times  selected,  which  admonishes  us  to  go  slow  in  endorsing 
candidates  before  they  are  selected  by  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  Republican  Party.  Delegates  are  being 
elected  and  selected  in  every  state  at  this  time,  who  will  make 
this  nomination,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  this 
Union  League  to  wait  until  that  time. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  the  productive  industries,  and  who 
have  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  invested  in  mills  and  machinery, 
deem  it  more  important  that  the  Republican  Party  and  its 
policies  be  successful  in  the  future  than  it  is  to  vindicate  the 
administration  of  the  President  by  his  nomination.  It  is  too 
fresh  in  our  memories,  the  experience  of  the  Cleveland  admin¬ 
istration,  when  many  of  the  mills  were  closed  and  the  soup 
houses  were  opened,  to  take  any  chances  on  a  weak  candidate. 

I  want  to  advise  you  that  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  may  not  be  written  in  Wall  Street,  nor  in  26  Broadway, 
nor  in  the  office  of  a  railroad  company,  nor  in  the  office  of  any 
banking  house  at  this  time,  but  the  men  who  work  in  the  mills, 
and  in  the  mines,  and  on  the  railroads,  and  on  the  farms,  may 
have  something  to  say  through  their  delegates  at  Chicago. 
Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  trusts  and  combinations  and  the 
vast  accumulation  of  the  money  in  very  few  hands,  it  is  not  a 
good  time  for  the  very  rich  men  to  make  themselves  too  promi¬ 
nent  nor  to  be  too  much  in  evidence,  as  there  is  much  unrest 
among  the  toiling  millions  who  are  inclining  to  socialism. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Patterson  upon  the 
great  success  he  has  achieved  in  calling  this  magnificent  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  in  The  Union  League 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  he  has  divided  it  fairly  in  half.  He 
has  five  hundred  and  four  signers  for  the  meeting,  and  we  who 
are  here  on  this  side  of  the  question  represent  four  hundred 
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and  ninety-six  members  who  have  signed  the  remonstrance 
against  it,  and  we  show  you  how  unwise  it  was  to  create  this 
dissension,  because  if  the  meeting  had  not  been  called,  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  have  been  advised  that  the  League  was  not  a 
unit  for  the  President. 

We  ask  you  to  wait  until  it  is  flashed  over  the  wires  from 
Chicago  who  our  nominees  are.  We  can  then  endorse  the 
candidates,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  bring  out  our  old  Union 
League  banners,  carried  in  many  successful  campaigns,  and  our 
old  tattered  flags  that  were  inspirations  to  our  brave  boys 
in  blue,  in  our  Union  League  regiments. 

We  will  place  our  old  veteran  soldiers,  Generals  Wagner, 
Latta,  Benson,  Wiedersheim,  Patterson  and  many  others  in 
the  front  ranks,  and  we  who  have  grown  up  since  the  war 
and  become  members  of  the  League  can  fall  in  behind  them 
on  Broad  Street  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union. 
[Applause.] 

The  President:  Captain  Meigs,  I  recognized  Mr.  Carson, 
before,  and  I  will  recognize  you  next. 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson:  Mr.  President,  and  Fellow 
Members  of  The  Union  League:  I  enjoy  as  much  as  anyone 
can  the  airy  persiflage  of  our  witty  friend,  but  it  is  not  time 
to  fiddle  while  Rome  burns.  [Applause.]  Mr.  Turner  says 
that  there  is  no  crisis.  He  says  that  The  Union  League  should 
wait  until  there  is  a  crisis.  He  says  that  there  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  precedents.  Did  our  fathers  when  they  were  confronted 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  this  Union  should  live,  stop 
to  consider  their  private  interests  or  their  domestic  comforts? 
[Applause.]  Are  we  going  to  put  the  interests  of  the  League 
above  the  interests  of  the  nation?  Tell  me  that  those  stars, 
those  unextinguishable  stars,  and  those  flags  which  have  been 
dipped  in  heroes’  blood,  are  only  to  be  defended  in  the  crisis 
of  civil  war?  Where  has  the  spirit  of  the  old  days  gone, 
if  the  men  of  this  League  do  not  see  at  this  hour  a  peril  as 
deadly  and  as  insidious  as  when  this  Union  was  menaced  by 
State  Rights?  [Applause.]  Precedents?  Mr.  Patterson  has 
referred  to  precedents  which  in  my  judgment  are  amply  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  if  they  are  not,  then  I  say  it  is  high  time  we  should 
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make  a  precedent  [applause]  in  order  to  deliver  our  successors 
and  future  members  of  the  League  from  the  paralysis  and  the 
disgrace  which  would  follow  irresolute  action  on  our  part  at 
the  present  time.  [Applause.]  The  duty  of  the  hour  calls 
for  resolute  action.  Do  not  sidestep  it  and  do  not  evade  it. 
There  it  stands — the  principles  of  the  flag  do  not  mean  simply 
fights,  bullets,  wounds,  hospitals,  anguished  widows  and 
orphaned  children.  They  mean  also  the  existence  of  regulated 
constitutional  liberty.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  vulgar  and  a  puerile 
basis  to  get  down  to,  to  say  that  the  only  crisis  that  can  exist 
is  when  the  flag  is  fired  on.  There  are  times  in  the  peaceful 
hours  of  life  when  crises  arise  just  as  momentous  as  any  that 
ever  agitated  fields  of  battle,  whether  on  land  or  sea.  What 
is  at  issue?  No  crisis?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
precedents  set  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  all  those  who 
followed  in  the  Presidency  are  to  be  set  aside,  that  personal 
pledges  can  be  violated,  and  that  treachery  to  a  friend  can 
make  the  instrument  by  which  personal  ambition  shall  be  fed, 
and  that  there  is  no  crisis?  [Applause.]  Tell  me,  as  one 
gentleman  has  said,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Tell  me  in  this  land  where  we  have  lived  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  under  the  protection  of  the  judicial 
system  of  which  John  Marshall  was  the  exponent,  and  when 
your  courts  are  in  danger,  that  you  intend  to  hurl  into  the 
seething  cauldron  of  a  crowd  the  determination  of  those  great 
principles  of  law  which  have  regulated  our  liberty  and  made 
our  states  revolve  like  planets  around  our  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion?  [Applause  and  cheers.]  Tell  me  you  are  going  to  wait 
until  you  see  wdiat  instructed  delegates  shall  do?  [Applause.] 
Tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  postpone  action  because  you  lack 
the  spirit  to  make  it  known  throughout  this  broad  land  that 
you  stand  for  a  constitutional  liberty  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law?  [Applause  and  cheers.]  Tell  me  that  you  prefer 
the  amenities  of  the  table  and  the  social  advantages  of  Club 
intercourse,  when  this  country  is  being  shaken  from  center 
to  circumference  by  an  evil  so  insidious  that  every  tongue 
is  alive  throughout  this  broad  land?  Tell  me  that  you  want 
to  deliberate?  I  tell  you  that  Catiline  is  thundering  at  the 
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gates  of  Rome,  and  still  you  deliberate?  What  you  want  is 
action,  instantaneous,  patriotic  and  united  action.  [Pro¬ 
longed  cheers  and  applause.] 

The  President:  Captain  Meigs. 

[Calls  of  “Question,”  “Question,”  “Question.”] 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  be  courteous 
to  each  speaker. 

Captain  S.  Emlen  Meigs:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
The  Union  League:  I  want  to  say  I  have  been  amazed  at 
what  I  have  just  heard.  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  ask, 
“Why  deliberate?  men  are  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning, 
and  while  Catiline  is  at  our  gates.” 

Where  is  the  fire?  I  was  at  a  dinner  not  long  ago  with 
lawyers  and  others  and  heard  such  pessimistic  opinions  about 
the  condition  of  our  country  that  I  felt  obliged  to  rise  and  say 
I  differed  entirely  from  the  speakers;  that  I  felt  there  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  the  States  were  better 
protected,  better  guaranteed,  and  more  beloved  by  our 
whole  people  than  at  this  very  hour,  and  that  I  disliked  to  hear 
pessimism  in  America.  It  reminded  me  of  the  saying  of  a 
distinguished  financier  of  whom  you  have  all  heard,  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  who  said,  “If  a  pessimist  in  this  country 
goes  into  business  he  will  go  broke  in  ten  years;”  and  I  see 
no  cause  for  pessimism  here. 

Our  country  fifty  years  ago  passed  victoriously  through 
the  worst  crisis  any  country  ever  survived  and  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  with  Republican  principles  in  full  force,  and  those 
principles  were  never  more  firmly  established  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  than  they  are  to-day. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  high  praise  here  of  President  Taft  and  I 
ask  to  make  a  personal  remark,  which  is  this:  that  although 
for  three  years  no  man  in  this  League  or  out  of  it  has  been  a 
stronger  advocate  for  a  second  term  for  Mr.  Taft  than  I  have 
been,  some  members  of  the  League  have  volunteered  the 
information  that  I  am  opposed  to  President  Taft,  while  I  have 
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always  said  he  has  so  conducted  his  high  office  that  we  should 
all  think  him  entitled  to  the  compliment  of  a  second  term. 

When  the  circular  was  being  signed  by  fourteen  of  our 
members  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  second  signer  of  it. 
The  object  of  that  circular  was  this:  We  wanted  the  League 
to  wait  until  the  National  Republican  Convention  had  named 
its  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  Taft.  But  if  it  is  not  Taft  it  will  be  some  other  good  man. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  League  more  than  forty-eight 
years.  I  love  the  League  and  am  proud  of  its  history.  It 
has  no  better  friend  than  it  has  in  me,  so  I  want  to  see  this 
meeting  postpone  the  action  proposed  by  those  who  asked 
for  it  until  the  convention  makes  its  nomination,  when  no 
one  will  favor  its  candidate  more  than  I. 

I  well  remember  that  when  the  Republican  Convention  met 
in  Chicago  in  1860  that  all  Republicans  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
were  anxious  that  Senator  William  H.  Seward  should  be 
selected  as  its  candidate. 

The  convention  was  in  session  for,  I  think,  nearly  two  weeks 
when  it  named  Lincoln  as  the  candidate,  and  many,  like  myself, 
cried  out,  “Who  is  Abraham  Lincoln?”  for  we  had  never  heard 
of  him.  But  we  all  learned  who  and  what  he  was  and  so  did 
the  world!  [Applause.] 

I  believe  if  at  that  time  the  League  had  been  in  existence 
it  would  have  called  a  special  meeting  to  urge  the  convention 
to  nominate  Mr.  Seward,  just  as  it  now  urges  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Taft.  How  would  the  League  have  felt  then? 

The  country  will  send  one  thousand  and  forty-six  delegates 
to  the  convention.  Let  us  wait  till  it  names  the  candidate 
and  then  support  him.  [Applause.] 

[Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question,”  “Question.”] 

The  President:  Judge  Porter  has  asked  to  be  recognized. 

Hon.  William  W.  Porter:  Mr.  President  and  fellow- 
members  of  The  Union  League:  In  1908  you  were  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  when  I  spoke  to  you 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Taft 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
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occasion  I  expressed  certain  views  in  respect  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  I  have  not  since  had  reason  to  change  these  views. 
[Applause.]  To-day,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt 
a  second  eulogy  of  the  President.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  his  administration.  Frankly,  I  have  known 
of  acts  and  methods  done  and  pursued  by  some  of  the  Federal 
departments  which  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemn. 
I  do  not  propose  to  express  the  reason  why  I  became  one  of 
the  early  signers  of  the  call  for  this  meeting.  I  will  not  touch 
upon  the  question  of  precedents.  We  have  seen  that  there 
are  precedents.  It  has  been  said  that  they  arose  under  unusual 
circumstances.  To  this  I  may  agree.  I  say  to  you,  however, 
that  there  are  unusual  circumstances  to-day  calling  for  the 
proposed  action  of  this  meeting.  [Applause.]  There  is  not  a 
man  in  this  audience,  there  is  not  a  member  of  The  Union 
League,  who  is  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  to-day  are,  for  some  reason,  in  a  condition  of  unrest. 
It  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  neurasthenia.  Rash  would  be 
the  man  who  would  attempt  to  assign  a  cause.  Prosperity 
and  happiness  reign.  The  manifest  symptom  on  the  part  of 
some  people  is  a  desire  for  change,  for  something  new.  The 
public  mind  has  had  its  attention  drawn  to  the  possibility  of 
what  has  been  termed  “judicial  recall.”  I  speak  to  you  to-day, 
gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  this  Union  League;  as  a  citizen; 
as  a  lawyer,  and  (if  you  will  permit  the  personal  allusion)  I 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  been  honored  by 
judicial  office.  The  last  fact  gives  me  the  view-point  of  judi¬ 
cial  experience.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  I  have  made  it  my  personal  pleasure  and 
have  felt  it  my  duty,  to  impress  upon  the  lay  American  citizen 
what  “judicial  recall”  means  to  him.  The  possibility  of  the 
introduction  of  the  “judicial  recall”  must  horrify  us  if  properly 
understood.  I  believe  that  I  would  rather  face  the  condition 
of  an  armed  foreign  enemy  in  attack  upon  the  nation  than  see 
its  citizenship  struggle  with  this  insidious  foe  that  wars  on  the 
very  fundamentals  of  our  national  government.  [Applause.] 
Suppose  that  two  of  you  should  come  to  legal  strife  and  appear 
before  a  judicial  tribunal.  There  may  be  involved,  incidental 
to  your  private  dispute,  some  Constitutional  question.  Do 
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you  want  that  dispute  determined  by  a  judge  whose  ear  is 
to  the  ground  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  popular  sentiment 
on  that  subject?  Judges  are  human.  True,  they  are  elevated 
a  bit  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  if  a  judge  sits 
in  a  cause  listening  for  the  voice  of  the  mob  when  he  is  about 
to  decide  your  private  dispute,  what  justice  can  be  had  as 
between  you?  [Applause.]  Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  controversy  involved  some  influential  party 
or  section  of  the  people.  If  the  litigation  involved  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  question  which  should  carry  it  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  land,  are  you  willing  to  have  such  a  dispute  decided  by 
nine  judges,  every  one  of  whom  will  be  keen  to  know  what 
popular  sentiment  is  before  he  joins  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court?  That  is  what  must  happen  if  the  doctrine  of  “judicial 
recall”  shall  obtain  in  respect  to  the  judge.  Certain  former 
advocates  of  this  principle  have  seen  its  folly  and  its  wrong. 
They  have  diverted  their  views  from  the  recall  of  the  individual 
judge  to  the  recall  of  judicial  decision.  This,  if  anything,  is 
worse.  It  involves  the  first  proposition,  namely,  the  recall 
of  the  judge,  because  the  judge  whose  decision  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  people  for  review,  on  their  determining  that  he  is 
wrong,  will  be  stripped  of  his  ermine  and  denuded  of  respect. 
[Applause.]  More  than  this  the  recall  of  judicial  decision  is 
merely  a  specious  method  of  tinkering  with  the  national  Con¬ 
stitution,  under  which  we  have  lived  since  the  birth  of  the 
nation  and,  so  living,  have  been  happy.  Around  the  Consti¬ 
tution  were  thrown  certain  safeguards  in  respect  to  the  method 
of  amendment.  Among  these  is  reasonable  delay  in  order 
that  the  popular  judgment  in  respect  to  proposed  amendment 
might  have  time  to  mature  and  in  order  that  personal  senti¬ 
ments  born  in  transient  emotion  should  not  have  resulted  in 
stripping  from  the  Constitution  principles  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  governmental  life.  If  the  proposed  course 
of  Constitutional  amendment  by  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions 
were  adopted  we  will  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  torn  to  tatters.  [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  I  early  signed  the  call  for  this  meeting.  I 
did  this  not  solely  because  of  my  enthusiasm  for  a  personal 
endorsement  of  the  President  at  this  time.  I  did  it  with 
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another  motive.  With  all  due  respect  to  you  laymen,  I  did  it 
with  some  superior  knowledge  born  of  experience.  I  believe 
that  we  are  facing  a  national  peril  through  the  insidious  attack 
of  prominent  leaders  aiming  a  stroke  at  the  Constitution, 
which,  if  successful,  will  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  [Applause.] 

I  have  read  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Arizona  admission.  I  have  read,  in  the  morning  prints,  his 
sentiments  magnificently  expressed  in  justification  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  no  recall  of  the  individual  judge 
and  that  there  should  be  no  recall  of  judicial  decision.  I  am 
ready,  in  advance  of  his  nomination,  to  pin  my  faith  to  the 
man  who  is  safe  and  sane  on  these  important  questions.  [Pro¬ 
longed  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  President:  The  Chair  has  been  very  liberal  as  to 
time  thus  far.  The  audience  is  getting  uneasy.  They  want 
to  vote.  Mr.  Jones  is  recognized. 

J.  Levering  Jones,  Esq.:  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  main  resolution. 

The  Union  League  has  from  its  foundation  displayed  two 
great  characteristics  in  its  action  upon  many  occasions.  The 
first  has  been  patriotism  and  the  second  wisdom.  As  was  said 
in  the  “Preface  to  the  History  of  The  Union  League”: 

Patriotism  has  been  under  all  circumstances  the  keynote  of 
action  and  of  civic  expression  of  The  Union  League. 

It  originated  in  an  hour  of  grave  national  peril.  It  has  never 
faltered  in  its  devotion  to  the  general  public  purposes  that  led 
to  its  creation,  and  to-day  is  as  loyal  to  the  progressive  policies 
of  the  republic  as  when  its  determined  founders  met  to  aid  and 
succor  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  statement  that  the  policy  and  traditions  of  the  League 
are  opposed  to  its  activity  in  national  politics  is  an  error. 
It  has  always,  when  action  demanded,  displayed,  not  passive 
patriotism,  but  active,  energetic  and  militant  patriotism. 
The  Union  League  from  the  day  of  its  foundation  has  been 
an  institution  from  which  advanced  political  ideas  have  gone 
forth  to  strengthen  and  to  stimulate  the  whole  country  and  to 
assist  in  guiding  it  aright  in  moments  of  doubt  and  of  crisis. 
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It  has  never  hesitated  in  the  performance  of  any  duty. 
Its  great  aim  has  been  to  sustain  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  and  to  nominate  or  endorse  at  particular  junctures  eminent 
citizens  for  national  office.  In  the  realm  of  national  politics 
there  are  no  precedents  against  the  League  taking  any  patri¬ 
otic  action  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  or  supporting 
by  nomination  or  endorsement  a  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  presenting  his  resolution  has  conclusively 
indicated  the  policy  of  the  League  in  particular  instances, 
and  there  are  many  others  of  a  later  date  illustrative  of  its 
active  relation  to  the  Republican  Party,  its  policies  and  its 
candidates. 

In  1873,  in  its  report,  The  Union  League  defined  its  standard 
of  political  duty  as  follows: 

“Whenever  there  shall  arise  a  question  that  shall  concern  the 
nation  at  large  .  .  .  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  general  pub¬ 

lic  policy,  or  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  the  League  will  once  more  resume 
its  activities  .  .  .  once  more  marshal  and  lead  forth  its 

moral  and  material  forces,  once  more  confront  the  open  or  in¬ 
sidious  hostility  of  our  opponents,  once  more  be  found  where  it 
has  ever  been  and  ever  should  be  found,  doing  battle  for  right; 
prolonged  laborious  battle  with  the  sacred  weapons  of  honest 
truth  or  simple  honesty.” 

and  in  1898,  The  Union  League  unanimously  adopted  the 
Report  of  the  Board,  in  which  it  was  declared: 

“It  is  important  that  The  Union  League  shall  more  than 
ever  demonstrate,  as  it  assuredly  will,  its  active  sympathy  with 
national  affairs,  and  that  it  assist  at  all  times  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  sound,  political  principles.  It  can  materially  aid  the 
Republican  Party  by  its  authority,  influence  and  judgment.  It 
can  help  the  whole  country  by  elevating  its  views  upon  all  pub¬ 
lic  questions.  There  can  be  no  higher  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole  than  to  endeavor  to  create  in  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  purpose  to  act,  in  all  things  bearing  upon  our  welfare 
as  a  nation,  the  part  of  honorable,  vigilant  and  patriotic  citizens.” 

Now  is  the  supreme  time  for  action.  The  foes  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  are  abroad.  The  ingenious  tinkers  are  at  work,  and 
for  what  end?  For  the  honest  purpose  of  seeking  to  reconstruct 
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the  government  of  Hamilton  and  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
or  to  delude  and  mislead  and  capture  the  support  of  the 
unthinking  elements  of  the  public? 

Now  is  the  time  for  The  Union  League,  a  great  deliberative 
Republican  body,  to  act  with  the  wisdom  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  its  past  on  all  subjects  of  national  moment.  I  should 
regret  deeply  to  see  any  expression  by  this  body  against  a 
Republican  President,  who  has  dealt  with  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  confronted  him  with  fearlessness,  with  char¬ 
acter  and  with  statesmanship.  He  is  to-day  unqualifiedly  the 
exponent  of  the  Republican  policies.  He  has  been  loyal  to 
those  which  were  declared  by  the  party  four  years  ago  and 
have  been  reiterated  in  various  state  conventions.  He  has 
not  accepted  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  so-called  Pro¬ 
gressives  who  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  have  been  in  a  position  of  distinct  antagonism 
to  general  Republican  policies. 

Will  this  Republican  League  give  countenance  to  the  cause 
of  its  declared  enemies?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  so.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  simplest  analysis  of  the  situation,  there  is  but  one 
Republican  candidate  in  the  field  who  has  the  right  to  our 
support  and  it  should  be  given  without  qualification  to  him. 
The  present  question  is  simply  then  whether  a  Republican 
President  and  Republican  principles  shall  be  supported  by  a 
Republican  organization.  When  those  principles  are  threat¬ 
ened,  why  should  this  powerful  civic  body  remain  silent? 
Such  has  not  been  its  history  and  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
face  of  the  menace  that  comes  from  many  directions  to  our 
stable  Republican  and  constitutional  principles  that  this 
important  gathering  will  hesitate  to  act  with  an  immense 
majority  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Over  the  door  of  The  Union  League  is  the  motto,  “Love  of 
country  leads.”  In  its  halls  are  a  noble  army  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  heroes  who  have  served  our  country.  The  honor  and 
glory  of  this  organization  has  been  that  its  patriotism  has  always 
been  a  flaming  fire  and  its  energetic  wisdom  has  upon  many 
occasions  been  helpful  in  guiding  the  great  destinies  of  the 
Republic.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  Mr.  Riter  is  recognized. 
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Frank  M.  Riter,  Esq.:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I 
recognize  that  anyone  speaking  at  this  hour  should  speak  but 
a  moment  or  two,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  ascend  the  platform 
and  make  an  address  of  any  length.  I  will  simply  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reply  to  that  which  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  have  spoken.  It  is  easily  discernible  that  the  under¬ 
lying  thought  which  actuates  this  resolution  is  a  fear  of  the 
honest  action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Sometimes 
it  specializes  itself  in  the  fear  of  judicial  recall,  yet  we  forget 
that  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  and  re-elected  or  defeated 
by  the  people.  It  is  a  fear  of  the  people  that  animates  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  other  side  of  this  question,  while  we  on  this  side 
of  the  question  are  willing  to  trust  their  calm  and  deliberate 
judgment  on  any  political  question. 

If  The  Union  League  desires  to  endorse  candidates  for  the 
various  national,  state  or  municipal  offices,  well  and  good; 
I  shall  not  object  to  it.  I  am  on  the  progressive  side  of  such 
a  movement,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  caution  you,  unless  you 
have  a  sincere  motive  and  purpose  in  entering  upon  such  a 
field  of  action,  to  vote  down  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Patterson  and  to  sustain  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Turner. 
[Applause.] 

[Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question,”  “Question.”] 

General  Wagner:  Mr.  President - 

[Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question,”  “Question.”] 

The  President:  Every  member  of  The  Union  League  in 
this  room  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  General  Wagner. 

General  Louis  Wagner:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen: 
Not  a  speech,  but  a  suggestion  before  the  confusion  of  a  vote 
arises  and  I  hope  it  will  be  at  once, — our  President  has  hon¬ 
ored  us  with  the  confidential  suggestion  that  this  is  his  birth¬ 
day,  and  as  a  member  of  the  League  I  desire  to  move  that 
the  congratulations  of  the  League  be  extended  to  our  Presi¬ 
dent.  [Applause.]  And  may  he  live  long  and  be  happy. 
[Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

General  Wagner  put  his  motion  to  vote  and  it  was  unani 
mously  carried. 
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The  President:  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  is  evidently 
ready  to  vote.  The  question  comes  on  the  preambles  and  reso¬ 
lution  offered  by  Mr.  Turner  intended  to  amend,  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  for  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Patterson.  A  yea  vote 
on  Mr.  Turner's  resolution  is  equivalent  to  a  nay  vote  on  Mr. 
Patterson's  resolution.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Turner’s  reso¬ 
lution  carries,  Mr.  Patterson’s  resolution  is  defeated.  If  Mr. 
Turner's  resolution  is  defeated,  you  will  then  have  a  vote  on 
Mr.  Patterson's  resolution.  Are  you  ready  to  vote? 

[Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question,”  “Question.”] 

The  Secretary  reads  the  Turner  resolution. 

A  Voice:  I  move  to  lay  Mr.  Turner's  resolution  upon  the 
table. 

[The  motion  was  duly  seconded.] 

General  Wagner:  If  you  lay  that  resolution  upon  the 
table,  being  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  will  carry  the  original  proposition  with  it  under  all 
parliamentary  law. 

The  President:  The  Chair  rules  that  the  point  made  by 
General  Wagner  is  correct. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Caven:  The  Turner  resolution  is  not  an 
amendment,  that  is  a  substitution. 

The  President:  It  was  so  offered.  It  was  offered  as  a 
substitute. 

A  Voice:  Read  Mr.  Patterson's  resolution,  so  we  will  under¬ 
stand  both  of  them. 

The  President:  The  Chair  is  requested  to  read  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  resolution. 

(Mr.  Patterson's  resolution  was  read.) 

The  President:  Those  voting  “yea”  favor  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Turner  resolution  for  the  Patterson.  Those  voting 
“nay,”  defeat  the  Turner  substitute. 

(A  “yea”  and  “nay”  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Turner  called 
for  a  division.) 
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[Cries  of  “No,”  “No,”  “No.”] 

The  President:  Mr.  Turner  calls  for  a  division,  and  there 
is  no  alternative.  Mr.  Turner,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  a 
rising  vote? 

Mr.  Turner  :  A  rising  vote. 

The  President:  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Turner 
resolution  will  please  arise. 

The  President:  Do  you  insist  on  a  count? 

Mr.  Turner:  Yes. 

The  President:  The  Secretary  will  please  count  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  standing. 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President,  I  make  it  138. 

The  President:  All  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Turner 
resolution,  please  arise. 

The  President:  The  Chair  declares  the  substitute  defeated. 

[Cheers  and  applause.] 

The  President:  We  now  return  to  the  original  resolution, 
which  you  have  heard  read  several  times. 

(The  usual  inquiry  by  the  chair,  “Gentlemen,  are  you  ready 
for  the  question?”  called  forth  an  assuring  response;  and  the 
vote  being  taken,  the  responses  were  overwhelmingly  in  the 
affirmative.) 

The  President:  The  “ayes”  appear  to  have  it;  the  “ayes” 
have  it,  and  the  resolution  is  carried.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Patterson. 

C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.:  I  move  we  do  now  adjourn. 

(The  motion  being  seconded,  was  carried  without  dissent.) 

The  President:  The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 
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Philadelphia,  June  28,  1912. 

A  special  meeting  of  The  Union  League  was  held  on  Friday, 
June  28,  1912,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in  Chicago, 
June  18th  to  22d. 

President  William  T.  Tilden  presided,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President:  There  is  a  quorum  present.  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary:  The  circular  addressed  to  the  members 
reads : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Union 
League,  held  June  24,  1912,  the  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted: 

“ Resolved ,  That  a  special  meeting  of  The  Union  League  be 
held  on  Friday,  June  28,  1912,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plat¬ 
form  adopted  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in 
Chicago,  June  18th  to  22d.” 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  upon  this  occasion.  Two  hundred  members  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  quorum. 

John  W.  Hamer, 

Secretary. 

The  President:  Under  the  By-Laws  nothing  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  call  can  be  considered  at  this  meeting.  The  meet- 
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ing  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  precedents  of  The  Union  League. 
Ever  since  its  formation  a  special  meeting  has  been  called, 
and  has  acted  favorably  on  the  nominations  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  will  now  read  the  resolutions  which  have  been  prepared, 
and  which  will  be  offered  to  the  meeting  as  coming  from  the 
Board  of  Directors: 

Resolved,  That  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  hereby  ap¬ 
proves  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  ratifies  the  re-nomination  of  the  Honor¬ 
able  William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Honorable  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  pledges  its 
loyal  and  earnest  support  of  the  platform  and  the  candidates. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  The  Union  League  be,  and 
hereby  is,  authorized  to  appoint  a  Campaign  Committee  of  fifty 
or  more  members,  of  which  Committee  he  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  The 
Union  League  in  assisting  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1912. 

[Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Patterson. 

C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution.  On  the  9th  day  of  last  March  a 
meeting  was  held  in  this  hall  attended  by  the  largest  number 
of  members  that  has  ever  been  present  at  a  Union  League 
meeting,  and  at  that  meeting  you  adopted  a  brief  resolution, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  demand  the  re-nomination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  in  office,  whose  character 
and  whose  administration  during  his  first  term  in  the  office  of 
President  have  given  full  assurance  of  his  fidelity  to  Republican 
principles  and  of  his  ability  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties 
of  his  high  office. 

In  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  you  followed  your  own 
precedents  of  1864,  in  the  case  of  President  Lincoln,  and  of 
1868  and  1872,  in  the  case  of  President  Grant,  and  in  the  year 
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1912,  the  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party,  like  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1864,  in  1868  and  in  1872, 
followed  the  lead  of  The  Union  League.  [Applause.] 

In  those  three  years  the  country  followed  the  lead  of  The 
Union  League,  and  in  this  year,  1912,  the  country  will  again 
follow  the  lead  of  The  Union  League.  [Applause.]  You 
advocated  the  re-nomination  of  President  Taft  because  you 
regarded  him  as  the  logical  and  necessary  candidate  of  the 
party — logical  and  necessary  because  his  re-nomination  and 
re-election  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  1908  and  assisted  in 
giving  greater  prosperity  to  the  country.  And  you  advocated 
his  re-nomination  also  for  the  reason  that  he  represented  the 
principles  which  have  given  to  the  Republican  Party  its  suc¬ 
cession  of  national  victories,  and  which  have  given  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  prosperity  which  always  comes  under  Republican 
rule.  [Applause.] 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  have  a  hard 
campaign  in  front  of  us,  a  campaign  which  cannot  be  won  by 
silence  and  inaction,  but  we  believe  firmly  that  if  the  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  are  loyal  to  their  faith,  if  they  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the 
equal  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  preservation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary,  and  opposition  to  every  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  process  of  the  courts,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  the  sun  rises  on  Election  Day  in  November,  1912, 
there  will  be  placed  upon  the  banners  of  The  Union  League 
the  record  of  another  victory  for  the  party  and  the  country, 
a  victory  in  which  The  Union  League  led.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  The  Chair  recognizes  Captain  S.  Emlen 
Meigs.  [Applause.] 

Captain  S.  Emlen  Meigs:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  League:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  because  I  feel  strongly  that  President  Taft’s  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  so  able  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  compliment  of 
an  election  to  a  second  term  and  that  with  the  four  years’ 
experience  of  his  first  term,  he  will  do  even  better  in  a  second 
term,  and  that  his  re-election  will  benefit  the  entire  nation. 

I  am  confident  he  will  be  re-elected.  It  is  a  good  rule  that 
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while  our  nominating  conventions  are  held  in  June,  the  elec¬ 
tion  shall  not  take  place  until  November.  This  gives  the 
people  five  months  to  think  over  the  questions  before  them, 
and  allows  time  for  the  sober  judgment  which  is  often  far  wiser 
than  our  first  thoughts  in  times  of  political  excitement. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  are  equally  honest,  though 
their  opinions  differ  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country  and 
I  believe  when  election  day  arrives,  voters  will  vote  for  the 
nominees  of  the  party  they  favor,  as  they  always  have  done, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  a  majority  for  a  second  term. 
[Applause.] 

The  President:  The  Chair  calls  on  Mr.  James  F.  Hope. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  James  F.  Hope:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  meeting.  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  following  its  rule  and  custom  of  years  to 
support  for  a  second  term  a  President  who  has  faithfully  served 
his  country  for  the  first  four  years  [applause],  has  nominated 
that  wise  judge,  patriotic  statesman  and  sane  progressive, 
William  H.  Taft,  for  a  second  term  [applause]  and  I  hope 
that  this  very  wise  action  of  the  Convention  will  find  full  frui¬ 
tion  in  a  splendid  victory  for  the  Republican  Party  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  party  best  equipped  to  promote  the  welfare,  to  look 
after  the  progress  of  our  great  country.  I  am  glad  that  The 
Union  League  has  taken  an  early  step  in  this  direction,  and 
will  follow,  as  it  has  always  done,  that  patriotic  impulse  to 
see  that  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  Party  are  elected. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  The  Chair  recognizes  Judge  Porter. 
[Applause.] 

Hon.  William  W.  Porter:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Union  League:  I  have  on  two  recent  occasions 
been  called  upon  to  address  meetings  of  The  Union  League  on 
the  subject  of  the  candidacy  of  William  H.  Taft  for  a  second 
term  as  President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  past  eulogies  of  the  candidate  or  to  analyze  the  ad- 
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ministration  soon  concluding.  The  last  time  I  was  upon  this 
platform  I  referred  to  the  condition  of  popular  unrest  existing 
among  the  American  people.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  could 
find  no  assignable  cause.  I  have  since  given  much  thought  to 
the  subject.  I  venture  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
condition. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  we  Americans,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  we  Philadelphians  and  Pennsylvanians,  are  chronically 
and  persistently  self-condemnatory.  Seldom  do  we  open  our 
lips  to  praise  the  innumerable  good  things  that  are  ours.  More 
or  less  this  is  true  of  the  American  people  generally.  I  am  now 
strong  in  the  belief  that  this  attitude,  which  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  also  in  the  unrest  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  not  attrib¬ 
utable  to  any  belief  on  our  part  that  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 
We  know  that  the  truth  is  not  so.  Everybody  is  reasonably 
prosperous.  Everybody  knows  that  we  have  the  best  form  of 
government  ever  devised.  Everybody  knows  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  well  administered  with  only  the  failings  in  it 
which  are  incident  to  all  human  affairs.  Nobody  (save  perhaps 
one)  is  willing  to  assert  that  we  the  American  people  are  in  a 
bad  way. 

The  explication  of  the  whole  matter  is  found  in  this,  namely, 
that  the  American  people  cherish  the  loftiest  ideals,  lofty 
beyond  possibility  of  consummation.  They  know  they  have 
the  best  form  of  government.  They  know,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  administered  about  as  well  as  it  can  be,  but  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  good.  They  want  the  better.  They 
want  the  best.  The  cause  of  unrest  is  not  pessimism.  It  is 
idealism.  If  this  be  the  cause  of  unrest,  there  is  to  be  found 
in  it  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  hope.  The  surest  sign  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  national  decadence  is  a  condition  of  apathy  or  self- 
satisfaction.  The  American  people  are  not  only  idealists, 
but  also  as  practical  men,  progressives.  All  members  of  this 
Union  League  and  all  Republicans  are  in  the  truest  possible 
sense  “progressives.”  Every  citizen  of  these  United  States, 
independent  of  affiliation  with  party  or  with  faction  of  party, 
is  a  progressive.  There  is  no  party  or  faction  of  party  to-day 
which  has  the  slightest  title  to  distinctiveness  because  of 
so-called  “progression.”  [Applause.] 
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Haste  is  not  progress.  Let  me  use  a  homely  illustration 
lacking  perhaps  the  dignity  of  this  occasion.  In  motoring  to 
a  nearby  seaside  resort  in  deliberate  fashion,  a  motor  passed 
at  dangerous  speed  with  an  apparent  intention  of  reaching 
ultimate  destination  instantly.  Traveling  more  prudently  but 
steadily,  before  the  destination  was  reached,  we  passed  the 
speeding  motorist  in  trouble  by  the  way.  [Applause.]  On 
the  return  trip  a  motor  cyclist  at  terrific  speed  passed,  but  before 
destination,  he  was  found  lying  by  the  wayside  badly  wounded. 
In  these  instances,  there  was  haste;  there  was  so-called  speed. 
Was  there  progression? 

With  sadness  I  recall  to  your  minds  that  a  certain  ship  left 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  proceeded  to  our  shore  with 
speed  and  haste.  There  are  many  in  this  room  whose  hearts 
are  aching  as  a  result  of  that  speed  and  haste. 

Undue  haste,  undue  speed,  is  not  progression.  The  former 
means  rashness,  inconsideration,  unnecessary  risk,  folly,  dis¬ 
aster.  Progress,  in  the  true  sense,  means  prudence,  considera¬ 
tion,  safety,  wisdom  and  arrival  at  ultimate  destination.  The 
Republican  party  is  emphatically  the  “progressive  party” 
under  these  definitions.  For  its  leader,  for  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  there  cannot  be  found 
any  man  equal  to  the  prudent,  considerate,  safe,  wise  and  pro¬ 
gressive  man  William  H.  Taft.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  President:  Before  calling  on  a  representative  of  the 
Board  to  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  I  feel  the 
meeting  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  from  General 
R.  Dale  Benson,  whom  I  see  in  the  room  and  who  has  been 
identified  with  all  such  acts  of  The  Union  League  for  so  many 
years  past.  General  Benson.  [Applause.] 

General  R.  Dale  Benson:  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  with 
no  prepared  speech  or  remarks,  but  as  you  call  upon  me,  I 
cannot  refuse  to  respond  to  your  invitation.  While  I  have  not 
heard  the  resolutions  read,  I  am  probably  as  familiar  with  them 
as  though  I  had.  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
We  will  probably  be  informed  to-day  who  the  candidates  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  to  be,  so  that  with  that  knowledge 
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we  will  approach  the  issue  with  somewhat  more  intelligence. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  question  in  the  mind  of  any  true,  loyal 
League  member  whether  this  institution  should  sustain  the 
old  Republican  party  [applause],  the  party  of  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  McKinley  that  has  brought  this  country  to  the 
present  high  state  of  progress  and  prosperity  and  made  it  a 
world  power.  I  arise  to  emphasize  that  fact.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  question  as  to  where  the  League  should 
stand.  I  am  here  to-day  as  an  humble  member  to  say  that  I 
will  stand  with  The  Union  League  in  endorsing  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  as  in  the  past,  and  also  in  endorsing  its  candidate. 
I  will  not  detain  you  by  attempting  to  review  Mr.  Taft’s 
administration,  and  in  my  mind  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for 
The  Union  League  and  the  Republican  citizens  of  America 
to  trust  that  man  for  another  four  years  to  come.  [Applause.] 
Some  of  our  citizens  seem  to  doubt  his  re-election.  The  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  yet  been  named,  but 
if  our  thinking  fellow  citizens  will  all  loyally  recommend  and 
stand  for  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  there  will 
be  no  question  of  our  victory  in  November.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  The  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  this 
is  the  largest  ratification  meeting  in  number  of  members 
attending  that  The  Union  League  has  ever  held. 

We  will  ask  General  Wagner  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

General  Louis  Wagner:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 
Although  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  had  no  information  what¬ 
ever  of  this  action  in  asking  me  to  close  this  discussion  in  second¬ 
ing  the  resolutions.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a  memorandum 
which  was  handed  to  me  when  I  entered  the  room:  “Will 
call  on  you  to  second  resolutions,”  and  I  have  been  stirring 
up  my  mind  for  something  that  has  not  yet  been  said  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  this  occasion  and  toward  the  purpose 
for  which  The  Union  League  has  met. 

There  are  two  resolutions:  First,  to  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Convention  held  at  Chicago;  and  second,  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  League  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  which 
he  shall  be  the  Chairman,  to  hasten  and  to  press  and  to  urge 
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an  active  campaign  on  the  part  of  The  Union  League.  The 
first  resolution  is  divided  into  three  parts — first,  to  endorse 
the  platform — a  magnificent  platform  to  stand  on — a  grand 
expression  of  principles  and  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  and  that  part  of  the  resolution  certainly  is  worthy 
of  a  most  emphatic  endorsement  by  us.  The  second  part — 
I  said  three — there  are  only  two,  because  we  take  the  two 
persons  whose  nominations  we  are  to  ratify  and  endorse  as 
one  ticket — the  nomination  of  William  H.  Taft  for  re-election 
as  President  of  the  United  States  [applause],  and  of  his  colleague, 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  been  with  him  for 
the  past  four  years— both  of  them  faithfully  and  earnestly 
and  honestly  and  intelligently  doing  their  duty  as  President 
and  Vice-President.  We  stand  committed,  The  Union  League 
does,  not  merely  by  what  has  been  done  during  previous  four- 
year  periods  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  we  stand 
also  committed  by  the  early  endorsement  which  we  gave  Mr. 
Taft  for  re-nomination  and  to-day  we  meet  to  take  action 
in  that  direction. 

I  have  my  speech  written  on  the  back  of  this  slip:  It  is 
one  word,  and  I  got  it  from  the  address  of  my  namesake, 
William  Porter  Wagner - 

Judge  Porter:  Oh,  no;  put  it  the  other  way  about. 

General  Wagner:  Or  William  Wagner  Porter.  It  is  just 
the  same  thing.  And  I  wrote  down  the  word  “apathy” — 
apathy.  We  can  ratify  and  we  do  ratify  these  nominations, 
and  we  can  secure  the  election  of  the  ticket  which  has  been 
named,  provided  we  get  rid  of  this  word  “apathy.”  It  comes 
early  in  the  alphabet — the  letter  “A,”  but  I  do  not  see  “Y” 
(the  other  letter  at  the  end  of  that  word)  we  should  sit  down 
and  think  that  these  nominations  have  been  made  and  then 
hope  that  somebody  else  will  see  that  the  gentlemen  named 
shall  be  elected.  We  must  work,  work  earnestly,  faithfully; 
not  merely  pass  resolutions,  but  work  earnestly  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  to  secure  votes  for  these  men  and  Mr.  President — pardon 
me  for  suggesting — personally  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  both  be  re-elected — I  have  said  that  from  the  beginning — 
but  we  should  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right  and  do  our  duty — 
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not  simply  in  holding  endorsement  meetings  and  adopting 
resolutions,  as  we  should  do,  but  working  to  secure  votes, 
talking  favorably  and  earnestly  and  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  ticket  which  has  been  nominated  and  which  we  will  ratify, 
which  we  have  already  and  in  anticipation  ratified.  And 
therefore  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it?  My  friend  the 
Judge  gave  me  some  quotations.  We  used  to  have  some  in 
the  Army:  “Talk  is  cheap,  but  it  takes  money  to  buy  whis¬ 
key.”  I  never  spent  any  money  in  that  direction,  so  that  does 
not  affect  me.  But  what  we  need  is  the  judicial,  careful  expendi¬ 
ture,  honestly  expended  too,  of  funds  to  bring  out  the  voters, 
and  there  isn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  William  H.  Taft 
will  be  the  next  President  and  Sherman  the  next  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  second,  of  course — how  can  we 
do  otherwise — the  first  resolution,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
adopted;  and  the  second  resolution  has  already  been  covered 
by  what  I  have  suggested.  Get  rid  of  that  word  “apathy” 
and  go  to  work  earnestly  as  we  have  done  in  years  gone  by, 
and  there  is  no  such  word  as  “fail.” 

I  second  both  resolutions.  [Applause.] 

The  President:  One  gentleman  has  requested  that  the 
resolutions  be  re-read. 

(The  resolutions  were  here  read.) 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  to  vote? 

(Cries  of  yes,  yes.) 

(The  motion  to  adopt  resolutions  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
unanimously  carried.) 

The  President:  There  are  less  “no’s”  now  than  in  March, 
it  seems  to  me.  [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JOHN  W.  HAMER, 
Secretary. 
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The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul,  Vice- 
President  of  The  Union  League,  who  introduced  as  Chairman  of  the 
Meeting  Mr.  William  T.  Tilden,  President  of  The  Union  League. 

Mr.  William  T.  Tilden:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  first 
part  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  singing  of  two  verses  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner,”  the  first  and  the  last.  During  the 
singing  the  lights  of  the  house  will  be  turned  out,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  be  frightened,  because  I  promise  you  that  they  will 
be  turned  on  again.  While  they  are  out  I  will  ask  you  to  cast 
your  eyes  to  the  right  side  of  the  stage. 

[The  lights  were  at  this  point  turned  out  and  to  the  right  of  the  stage 
was  unfurled  the  American  Flag,  fluttering,  illuminated  by  spot  light, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  audience.] 

The  first  promise  of  this  meeting  has  been  kept;  the  lights 
have  been  turned  on  again.  The  Union  League,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  supported  the  principles  and  the 
national  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party,  including  the 
three  martyred  Presidents,  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  the  beloved 
McKinley.  [Applause.] 

The  Union  League  to-day,  true  to  its  past,  is  supporting 
the  candidacy  of  one  of  the  best  Presidents,  one  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  men  who  has  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair, 
William  Howard  Taft.  [Applause.] 

The  Union  League  has  never  hesitated  in  its  support  of  what 
it  believed  right,  regardless  of  political  clamor,  regardless  of 
anything  but  its  interpretation  of  its  duty. 

As  presiding  officer,  it  is  neither  my  duty  nor  my  privilege, 
as  I  take  it,  to  consume  any  important  amount  of  time,  but  it 
is  only  my  duty  and  my  privilege  as  President  of  The  Union 
League  to  reaffirm  the  genuine  American  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  The  Union  League  to  what  it  believes  means  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American  people  at  any 
given  time. 

To-night  we  are  all  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Union  League  (which  sent  nine  regiments  to  help  quell  the 
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rebellion)  in  an  effort  to  elect  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  worthy,  and  in  whom  the  League  believes  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  for  the  next  four  years 
are  centered  beyond  any  question. 

We  are  not  here  to  deal  in  personalities,  nor  to  belittle  any 
man,  but  to  do  what  we  can  as  worthy  citizens  for  a  worthy 
cause. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  a  member  of  our  President’s  offi¬ 
cial  family,  a  man  who  knows  him  in  his  official  life  and  in  his 
personal  life,  and  although  the  speaker  whom  I  am  about  to 
introduce  says  he  cannot  and  is  not  here  to  make  a  speech, 
we  certainly  want  him  to  talk  to  us  about  his  chief,  the  man 
we  want  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
four  years.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HONORABLE  FRANKLIN  MacVEAGH, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

[Secretary  MacVeagh  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause  and  the 
waving  of  flags.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  so  far  represent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  [applause]  as  to  bring  you  his  cordial,  hearty  greetings. 

No  President  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  has  been  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  has  failed  in  admiration  for  the 
patriotism  of  The  Union  League.  [Applause.]  But  when  I 
see  this  audience,  this  wonderful  audience,  I  feel  rather  sorry 
of  my  limited  purpose  and  my  limited  office — for  it  must  be  a 
great  privilege  to  any  man  to  speak  to  an  audience  like  this— 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  two  men  who  are  going  to  specially 
address  you  will  feel  the  inspiration  as  they  look  in  the  faces 
of  this  wonderful  collection  of  people.  It  is  an  omen,  too,  of 
what  will  be  the  expression  in  the  coming  election  of  the  people 
of  this  great  city.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

John  M.  Harlan,  my  neighbor  and  friend  in  Chicago  (I  live 
in  Chicago  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  Washington),  and  my 
friend,  Adam  Bede,  have  been  doing  most  remarkable  work  in 
this  campaign,  and  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  hear  them  that  I 
followed  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  East  to  Chicago  to  hear 
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them  and  I  came  here  to-night  where  I  finally  corraled  them. 
They  are  here,  and  they  cannot  get  away  from  here,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  a  very  great  and  much-coveted  pleasure.  I 
specially  want  to  listen  to  the  gentlemen  because  they  enter¬ 
tain  a  feeling  and  conviction  of  mind  of  my  own  that  the 
so-called  Progressive  Party  is  perhaps  the  least  progressive 
party  in  the  campaign.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Progressive  Party — the  Bull 
Moose  Party,  as  it  is  better  called — or  the  Democratic  Party, 
ambitious  as  it  is  to  be  progressive,  are  either  of  them  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  I  do  believe,  and  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my 
mind,  that  the  only  party  in  this  country  that  is  safely  and 
sanely  progressive  is  the  Republican  Party.  [Applause.] 
And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  being  the  conviction  of  these  two 
men,  that  they  will  make  that  appear  to  you;  and  in  final 
word  let  me  say  that  the  one  great  American  progressive  leader 
to-day  is  William  Howard  Taft. 

Neither  Wilson,  good  man  as  he  is  [applause],  nor  Roosevelt. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

The  enthusiasm  of  you  men  in  the  gallery  and  of  you  men 
downstairs  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  reminds  me  entirely  of  the  same 
enthusiasm  which  I  expressed  for  him  through  seven  years. 
[Applause.]  There  is  no  man  in  the  gallery  and  no  man  on 
the  floor  who  has  been  a  more  intense  Roosevelt  man  than  I 
was.  [Applause.] 

I  was  a  Roosevelt  man,  but  I  am  not  a  Roosevelt  man  now. 
[Cheers  and  applause.]  I  have  had  my  lesson  and  you  will 
have  yours.  [Cheers.]  If  you  will  permit  me  to  conclude 
this  sentence  with  which  I  was  going  to  conclude  my  speech, 
I  will  simply  say  that,  so  far  as  the  three  candidates  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  man  who  stands  really  and  who  will  stand  in  his¬ 
tory  above  the  other  two  for  progressive  ideas  and  progressive 
policies  is  William  H  Taft.  [Cheers  ] 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh  has  told  you  of  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  hear  the  other 
speakers  of  this  evening,  Messrs.  Harlan  and  Bede.  He  has 
trailed  them,  as  I  understand  him,  for  many  long  distances,  and 
has  just  caught  up  with  them.  There  are  others  whom  they 
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have  trailed,  who  have  tried  to  trail  them,  that  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  them.  [Applause.]  They  are  known  by  a  title 
which  any  of  us  would  be  proud  to  be  known  by.  They  are 
known  the  world  over  to-day  through  the  newspapers  as  the 
truth-tellers  [applause]  and  in  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
being  put  forth  as  the  truth  which  is  not  the  truth,  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  we  can  have  with  us  those  who  will  tell 
us  the  good  old-fashioned  truth.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  present  to  this  audience,  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan, 
one  of  the  truth-tellers  and  the  son  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  was  always  considered  a 
truth-teller.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY 

HONORABLE  JOHN  MAYNARD  HARLAN. 

[Mr.  Harlan  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm;  he  said:] 

Introduced  by  an  organization  with  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  The  Union  League,  to  an  audience  which  well  knows 
the  broad,  unselfish  and  patriotic  purposes  for  which  The 
Union  League  was  created  and  has  always  stood,  I  would  be 
indeed  unworthy  to  be  heard  by  you  were  I  to  address  you  in 
any  spirit  of  narrow  political  partisanship,  or  with  any  feeling 
of  personal  hostility  against  any  political  party,  or  the  candidate 
of  any  political  party.  I  have  not  come  here  to-night  to  speak 
against  any  man  or  for  any  man.  I  have  come  to  weigh  and 
discuss  principles  with  you.  It  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  my 
views  and,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  hear  your  views  as  to  what 
is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  this  time.  [Applause.] 

I  am  glad  to  be  forced  to  infer  from  the  greeting  which  met 
my  presentation  to  you  that  there  are  here  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion.  And  most  of  all,  I  am  glad  that  appar¬ 
ently  there  are  here  not  a  few  who  strongly  admire  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  [Applause.]  There  is  no  man  here  who  feels 
to-night,  or  ever  felt,  greater  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  I  felt  when  Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  remind  you  that  if,  when  Roosevelt 
was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  any  one  thing  contributed  more 
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than  another  to  win  for  him  the  admiration  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  was  the  belief  that  he  fought 
fairly,  if  vigorously,  and  that  he  was  never  unwilling  to  hear 
the  other  side.  If,  as  I  am  led  to  believe  from  your  conduct, 
a  large  number  of  you  are  admirers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  wish,  as  I  believe  you  do,  to  be  true  followers  of  him,  you 
will  not  close  your  ears  to  what  I  wish  to  say,  or  demonstrate 
that  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  of  you  can  make  more  noise 
than  I  can. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  I  am  sure,  whether  a  Republican,  or 
a  Democrat,  or  a  member  of  that  party  which,  self-styled 
“Progressive,”  has  chosen  as  its  symbol  the  Bull  Moose,  who 
would  care  to  be  understood  as  asserting  a  vested  right  to 
remain  in  error.  There  can  be  no  man  here,  howsoever  “Pro¬ 
gressive,”  who  will  avow  a  wish  to  cling  with  tenacity  to  a 
wrong  opinion,  or  who  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  his  views  upon  questions  of  government  that  he  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  them  to  attack  by  a  man  holding  different  views. 
If  my  views  are  wrong,  I  desire  to  know  it.  And  I  shall  be  glad 
to  listen  patiently,  upon  proper  occasion,  to  any  man  who  may 
think  my  views  are  wrong  and  may  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
to  help  me  extricate  myself  from  error  so  far  as  I  may  be  in 
error.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  now  with  open,  honest 
minds,  as  becomes  free  men  of  independent  thought,  to  consider 
those  things  which,  as  citizens,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider. 
Our  time  for  deliberation  is  growing  short.  We  shall  be  forced 
to  act  a  week  from  the  coming  Tuesday,  and  at  that  time  to 
decide  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  questions  of  political  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  now  before  us. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  am  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  But  I  am  first  of  all  a  citizen,  and  considering  as  I  do 
that  my  duty  as  a  citizen  is  paramount  to  my  duty  as  a  party 
man,  I  say  unqualifiedly  that  were  I  put  to  the  choice  at  this 
time  between  selecting  for  President  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi¬ 
can  who  had  twice  already  been  President,  I  would  vote  for  the 
Democrat  if  that  were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fatal  blunder  of  putting  any  man  in  the  White 
House  for  a  third  term.  [Applause.] 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  that  we  must 
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submit  to  the  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  for  a  third  term  because,  as  they  say,  there  is  no  other 
man  in  sight  “fit  for  the  job,”  then  I  say  to  you  that  no  matter 
how  good  and  efficient  may  have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  services 
as  President,  or  how  distinguished  may  have  been  his  career, 
a  nation  of  one  hundred  million  people  has  truly  fallen  upon 
evil  days.  If  among  one  hundred  million  people  there  is  but 
one  man  fit  to  discharge  the  constitutional  duties  of  chief 
executive  of  the  nation,  then  we  have  reached  a  degree  of 
weakness  and  impotence  which  it  should  shame  us  to  confess, 
and  which  we  should  not  confess  now  or  at  any  time  before, 
if  at  all,  bitter  experience  shall  have  made  our  effeminacy  clear 
to  all  the  world.  [Applause.] 

If  President  Taft  shall  not  be  re-elected - 

A  Voice,  interrupting:  He  will  be. 

Mr.  Harlan:  I  like  the  vigor  of  that  statement.  I  think 
so,  too.  But,  if  we  all  knew  now  that  President  Taft  would 
be  re-elected,  we  might  spare  ourselves  the  effort  to  convince 
other  people  that  he  ought  to  be  re-elected.  We  are  indulging, 
for  the  moment,  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  not  be. 

If  President  Taft  shall  not  be  re-elected,  then  I  say  to  you 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  man  who  will  be  elected  President 
is  Mr.  Wilson.  And  if  Mr.  Wilson  shall  be  elected  President, 
that  will  result  from  Republicans  voting  for  him,  not  because 
they  prefer  the  Democratic  candidate  to  Mr.  Taft,  but  because 
they  fear  and  distrust  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Wilson  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  what  they  regard 
an  even  greater  misfortune  to  the  country  than  would  be  the 
election  of  a  Democrat,  namely,  placing  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  the  White  House  for  a  third  term.  I  particularly  wish  to 
reach  those  Republicans  who,  moved  by  fear  of  the  calamity 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  being  President  for  a  third  term,  and  desir¬ 
ing  to  make  sure  of  averting  that  calamity,  would  cast  their 
vote  for  Mr.  Wilson. 

A  Voice,  interrupting:  What  about  Mr.  Wilson?  Tell  us 
about  him. 

Mr.  Harlan:  I  know  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  will  tell  you  some- 
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thing  about  him  later,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  but  not  now.  You  must  not  think,  however, 
that  because  I  do  not  answer  your  question  now,  therefore  I 
object  to  being  questioned.  I  do  not  object.  But  I  am  really 
so  flattered  by  the  fact  that  you  came  here  to-night  knowing 
that  I  was  to  be  one-third  of  the  speaking  ration  offered  you, 
that  I  am  quite  ambitious  to  present  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
sequence  which  seems  best  to  me. 

I  wish  to  declare  my  conviction  that  this  election  will  turn 
upon  the  votes  of  those  Republicans  who  may  vote  for  Mr. 
Wilson  through  fear  lest  otherwise  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  placed 
in  the  White  House  for  a  third  term.  If  we  can  be  successful 
in  allaying  the  fears  of  those  Republicans,  and  in  getting  for 
the  Republican  ticket  the  votes  of  all  the  men  who  really  want 
to  see  that  ticket  elected,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  the  result  will  be  a  week  from  next  Tuesday. 
President  Taft  will  be  re-elected.  [Applause.] 

The  only  doubt  I  have  is  due  to  the  fear  lest  many  Republi¬ 
cans  are  in  the  state  of  mind  not  of  desiring  the  re-election  of 
President  Taft  less,  but  of  fearing  the  election  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  more,  and  that  those  men,  instead  of  voting  courageously 
in  accordance  with  their  political  convictions,  may  cast  cow¬ 
ardly  votes  dictated  by  their  fears.  Let  us  fight  for  the  things 
that  we  want.  If  it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt,  fight  for  him.  If  it  is 
Mr.  Wilson,  fight  for  him.  And  if  it  is  President  Taft,  fight 
for  him.  This  is  a  fight  at  close  quarters.  It  is  a  fight  where 
men  should  fight  for  the  man  and  the  principles — particu¬ 
larly  the  principles — in  which  they  really  believe.  No  man 
may  becomingly  yield  to  his  fears  so  far  as  to  fight  for  some¬ 
thing  he  does  not  really  believe  in,  merely  because  a  possibility 
exists  that,  if  he  does  not,  something  which  he  regards  as  far 
worse  might  perhaps  happen. 

I  concede  that  to  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House 
for  a  third  term  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  country  so  great  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  magnified  by  any  man’s  fears  or  imag¬ 
ination.  But  I  do  not  concede  that  there  is  the  remotest  dan¬ 
ger  or  the  least  possibility  of  that  occurrence.  My  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  Bede  and  I  have  been  all  over  the  West  during  this 
campaign.  We  were  there  very  shortly  after  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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was  there.  We  made  it  our  business  to  talk  chiefly  to  Bull 
Moosers  wherever  we  could  get  hold  of  them.  I  will  testify 
here  with  absolute  truthfulness  what  we  learned.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  catch  and  hold  a  Bull  Mooser  so  that  you  can 
look  him  in  the  eye  and  talk  to  him.  [Laughter.]  Some  of 
the  Bull  Moosers  in  the  western  states  in  which  we  found 
them  had  glassy  eyes  and  were  apparently  affected  for  the  time 
being  with  a  slight  paralysis  of  their  brains.  From  Bull  Moosers 
in  that  condition,  of  course,  we  could  not  obtain  any  informa¬ 
tion.  But  wherever  we  found  men  in  whom  the  Bull  Moose 
infection  had  proceeded  only  to  the  secondary  or  efflorescent 
stage  and  had  not  advanced  to  the  point  of  disturbing  their 
sanity,  we  were  able  to  learn  their  views  as  to  the  probable 
outcome  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  campaign.  Those  men  were 
despondent  and  they  were  quite  frank  to  say,  my  friends,  that 
they  had  been  made  despondent  by  the  kind  of  campaign 
which  the  candidate  of  their  party  had  conducted  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states.  They  were  disappointed  because  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  lack  of  strength  with  the  people.  They  had  thought  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  great  popularity.  But  they  admitted  that  his 
standing  with  the  people  in  their  communities  did  not  appear 
to  them  as  it  had  been  made  to  appear  to  us  in  the  east  through 
the  newspaper  correspondents. 

We  went  into  San  Francisco,  where  there  was  no  Republican 
organization  at  all.  The  organization  of  the  Republican  Party 
had  been  captured  by  the  Governor  of  California,  Hiram  John¬ 
son,  and  his  fellows.  Just  one  man,  a  Republican,  with  two 
or  three  of  his  young  employees,  made  all  the  arrangements 
that  were  made  when  Mr.  Bede  and  I  spoke  at  San  Francisco. 
That  man  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  hall  in  which  we 
spoke.  He  told  us  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  to  arouse 
interest  among  the  people  in  what  we  would  have  to  say,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  not  many  would  come  to  hear  us.  But  we 
had  a  magnificent  audience.  It  was  not  so  large  as  this  audi¬ 
ence,  because  the  hall  was  not  so  large.  But  our  audience  at 
San  Francisco  filled  the  hall  there  absolutely  to  overflowing, 
and  a  thousand  people  were  turned  away.  There  were  not 
fewer  than  thirty-five  hundred  people  in  the  hall.  When  we 
got  to  Los  Angeles  we  were  met  by  a  warning  that  there  would 
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be  few  people  in  our  audience.  But  at  Los  Angeles  we  talked 
to  an  audience  which,  if  not  quite  so  large  as  this,  was  smaller 
only  because  the  hall  there  would  not  hold  quite  so  many  as 
this  one.  I  should  say,  speaking  from  recollection,  that  the 
hall  there  was  a  little  smaller  than  this  one,  and  certainly 
thirty-five  hundred  or  four  thousand  people  were  present. 
Our  audiences,  both  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  were 
quite  willing  to  hear  all  that  we  had  to  say  about  the  issues  in 
this  campaign,  and  to  indicate  their  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  with  our  views.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  as  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  popularity  and  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  oncoming  election,  that  in  the  state  where  the  Bull  Moose 
infection  is  most  widely  spread  and  in  most  virulent  form,  the 
people  were  willing  to  turn  out  of  their  homes  in  considerable 
numbers  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say  in  behalf  of  President 
Taft  and  the  Republican  Party,  and  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  Bull  Moose  propaganda. 

What  inspires  the  fears  of  some  timid  Republicans  lest  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  be  elected  President,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  mere  noise.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  been, 
and  are,  very  noisy,  and  like  a  chorus  of  frogs  make  up  in  sound 
what  they  lack  in  numbers.  They  are  not  only  willing  loudly 
to  express  their  political  preferences  at  all  times,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  but  they  quite  insist  upon  doing  so  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  prevent  them.  [Laughter.]  They  are  very  keen 
also  to  register  their  preferences  whenever  and  wherever  a 
“ straw  vote”  is  taken,  and  I  imagine  not  a  few  of  them  have 
managed  to  get  themselves  counted  at  least  twice  at  a  good 
many  such  mock  elections.  [Laughter.]  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  ourselves  to  be  terrified  by  those  “  straw  votes.” 
The  people  who  determine  elections  in  this  country  are  gener¬ 
ally  too  busy  to  cast  “straw  votes,”  and  by  choice,  if  not  from 
necessity,  do  all  their  voting  on  election  day. 

A  Voice,  interrupting:  What  are  you  talking  about?  Come 
down  to  the  issues. 

Another  Voice:  Put  that  man  out!  [Cries  of  Put  him  out! 
Put  him  out!] 
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Mr.  Harlan  :  Mr.  Officer,  I  hope  you  will  not  put  that  man 
out.  Mr.  Officer!  Mr.  Officer!  I  do  not  wish  that  man  put  out. 
[Applause.]  I  will  state  again  for  his  benefit  the  issue  to  which 
I  am  speaking,  so  that  he  may  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
That  issue  is  this:  Shall  Republicans  who  really  want  their 
party  to  win  because  they  believe  in  the  traditions,  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  purposes  of  that  party,  and  because  they  believe 
that  President  Taft  well  exemplifies  the  principles  of  that  party 
—shall  such  Republicans  vote  for  what  they  want,  or  shall  they 
vote  for  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  they  do  not  want  for  President, 
and  for  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  which  they 
do  not  believe,  lest  otherwise  something  even  worse  than  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Democrats,  namely,  the  triumph  of  the  Bull  Moose 
Party,  might  happen? 

Speaking  to  that  issue,  I  want  Republicans  here  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  know  that  there  is  no  reason  for  their  not  voting  for 
their  real  choice  for  President  at  the  coming  election.  I  want 
them  to  know  that.  And  that  was  why  I  was  telling  them  that 
the  reports  which  have  been  sent  here  from  the  West  by  the 
newspaper  correspondents  on  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  train,  as  to  the 
great  popular  acclaim  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  being 
received,  were  the  reports  of  horticulturists,  mere  bouquet- 
makers,  who  were  trying  to  flatter  their  hero  rather  than  to 
tell  the  truth  about  him.  They  are  not  true  reports.  I  will 
give  you  one  illustration.  Your  papers  here  reported  that  at 
Chandler,  Oklahoma,  three  thousand  people  gathered  to  hear 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  that  he  talked  for  two  hours.  The  truth  is 
that  he  stopped  three  minutes  and  that  his  audience  consisted 
of  just  two  hundred  and  twenty  people,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  The  audience  was  counted  by  the  conductor 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  train  when  it  passed 
through  Chandler,  and  who  was  in  charge  of  our  train  the  next 
day.  He  gave  me  the  result  of  his  count,  and  it  showed  that 
about  two  hundred  people  made  up  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  audience, 
which  the  press  agents  reported  consisted  of  three  thousand. 
Timid  Republicans  must  not  let  the  Bull  Moose  press  agents 
frighten  them  out  of  voting  the  Republican  ticket  through  any 
bugaboo  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  great  popularitjr  in  the  West. 
Press  agents  are  not  affected  with  any  zeal  for  historical  accu- 
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racy  of  statement  in  recording  the  occurrences  of  a  political 
campaign. 

Nobody  at  all  conversant  with  the  real  political  situation 
will  seriously  question  the  statement  which  I  now  make  to 
you,  that  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  either  Mr.  Wilson 
or  Mr.  Taft  will  be  chosen  for  President  at  the  coming  election. 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single  Bull  Mooser  willing  to  say  to  me 
in  private  conversation  that  he  seriously  thinks  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  being  elected  President. 
[Applause.]  And  to  those  present,  if  any,  who  may  doubt  that 
statement,  I  declare  that  I  have  seen  a  letter  over  the  signature 
of  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  national  organization  of  the 
Bull  Moose  Party,  in  which  that  officer  stated  to  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  that  the  Bull  Moose  organization  had  no 
hope  whatever  of  vanning  the  coming  election,  but  that  the 
utmost  it  hoped  to  accomplish  now  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  possible  Bull  Moose  success  in  1916. 

To  the  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  audience  which 
apparently  favors  the  present  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  question  but  that  you  are  as  serious 
in  your  purposes  in  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  I  am  in  my 
purposes  in  supporting  Mr.  Taft.  But  you  are  being  misled 
and  imposed  upon,  if  you  are  being  made  to  believe  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Bull  Moose  party  that  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  electing  Mr.  Roosevelt  President  this  year.  That 
being  the  real  state  of  affairs,  as  the  Bull  Moose  leaders  admit 
among  themselves,  I  ask  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
this  audience  not  to  waste  their  votes,  but  to  answer  to  them¬ 
selves  this  question:  Since  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  elected, 
do  you  prefer  to  have  as  President  for  the  next  four  years,  Mr. 
Wilson  with  the  policies  for  which  he  stands,  or  Mr.  Taft  with 
the  policies  for  which  he  stands?  [Applause.] 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Wilson  entertaining  the  views 
which  he  has  announced  with  reference  to  a  protective  tariff, 
can  possibly  find  countenance  among  the  men  and  women  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  no  other  state  of  the  Union  have  the  people 
stood  out  more  boldly  as  champions  of  a  protective  tariff,  or 
profited  more  by  the  rational  application  of  the  protective 
principle,  than  have  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Are  you  ready 
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to  waste  a  vote  at  an  election  where  the  result,  if  it  be  not  the 
selection  of  a  Republican  President,  must  necessarily  be  the 
selection  of  a  Democratic  President,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  principle  of  protection  from  our  national  revenue  system? 
I  do  not  ask  you,  Bull  Moosers  of  Pennsylvania,  to  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  your  admiration  for  your  hero,  or  to  yield  in  any 
degree  any  resolution  you  may  have  formed  that  if  the  time 
shall  ever  come  when  by  your  votes  you  can  make  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  President  again,  you  will  give  him  those  votes.  But  I 
do  ask  you  to  realize  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  be  elected  President  this  year,  and  with  that  fact  in 
your  minds  to  answer  to  yourselves  this:  Since  Roosevelt  can¬ 
not  be  elected,  do  you  want  to  cast  a  vote  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  the  half — in  whole  if  it  is  for  Wilson,  in  half  if  it  is  for 
Roosevelt — that  will  help  to  put  out  of  power  William  Howard 
Taft,  who  stands  for  the  protective  principle  and  has  behind 
him  a  party  with  a  consistent  record  of  devotion  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple?  Do  you  want  to  put  President  Taft  and  the  protective 
policy  out  of  the  White  House,  and  to  substitute  there  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  opposing  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only? 
That  is  the  question  you  have  to  ask  yourselves.  And  as  you 
answer  it,  so  should  you  vote,  and  vote  with  all  your  strength. 
If  you  do  not  do  that — if  you  give  a  vote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  thereby  increase,  as  you  will  by  half  a  vote,  the  chance  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  election — you,  and  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  bitterly  regret  your  folly,  if  it  shall  happen  that 
Mr.  Wilson  wins  the  Presidency  and  abolishes  a  protective 
tariff,  as  he  will  if  elected.  You  will  find  then  that  you  have 
paid  too  high  a  price  for  your  devotion  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  cause  of  Bull  Mooseism,  both  already  lost.  [Applause.] 

I  know  Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  a  Princeton  man.  Perhaps  on 
occasion  I  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Wilson’s  confidence,  and  he  has 
enjoyed  mine,  to  an  extent  that  betokened  some  slight  degree 
of  intimacy  and  not  mere  casual  acquaintance.  I  have  a  sin¬ 
cere  admiration  for  him  in  many  ways.  He  is  as  skilled  and 
adroit  in  political  debate  as  any  public  speaker  in  this  country 
to-day.  He  can  use  all  the  weapons  in  the  armory,  from  the 
rapier  of  wit  to  the  sledgehammer  of  logic.  He  is  master  of  all 
the  makeshifts,  and  foils,  and  masks  of  argument.  He  is  a 
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formidable  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  You  cannot  tell 
from  Mr.  Wilson’s  platform  utterances  what  he  really  believes 
and  intends  to  do  about  anything  in  detail.  He  is  not  announc¬ 
ing  any  programme.  He  is  enigmatical.  He  well  understands 
the  art  of  putting  words  together  so  that  they  will  mean  to  any 
reader  whatsoever  that  particular  reader  may  desire  them  to 
mean.  I  read  to-day  Mr.  Wilson’s  article  in  Harper's  Weekly 
in  which  he  says  that  the  tariff  is  the  central  issue.  I  read  that 
article,  and  I  re-read  it.  I  challenge  any  man  in  this  audience 
to  read  it,  and  then  to  tell  me  just  what  Mr.  Wilson  will  do, 
and  what  he  will  not  do,  with  the  tariff  if  elected  President. 
Mr.  Wilson  in  that  article  makes  just  one  thing  clear.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  protection,  and  he  stands  for  the 
principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

I  am  not  deeply  learned,  or  learned  at  all  if  you  please,  in 
the  tariff.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  a  reasonably  firm  hold 
upon  the  simple  principles  involved.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
the  tariff  that  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  a  protective 
tariff  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  the  articles  upon  which 
the  tariff  is  levied  that  determines  the  character  of  the  tariff. 
A  tariff  levied  upon  foreign  commodities  which  come  into  com¬ 
petition  with  like  commodities  produced  in  this  country  is  a 
protective  tariff.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  a  tariff  levied 
upon  commodities  not  produced  at  all  in  this  country. 

To  illustrate,  under  Republican  administration  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  the  United  States  Government  meets  the  importer 
at  the  City  of  New  York  before  he  gets  off  the  vessel.  The 
government,  in  the  person  of  the  revenue  officer,  walks  up  to 
the  importer  and  says  to  him,  “What  have  you  with  you?” 
The  importer  replies:  “I  have  a  consignment  of  cotton  goods 
from  Manchester,  England.”  The  revenue  officer  says,  “Let 
me  see.  It  seems  to  me  that  cotton  goods  are  made  in  this 
country.  What  wages  do  they  pay  in  England  where  your 
cotton  goods  were  manufactured?”  “They  pay  so-and-so,” 
the  importer  replies,  stating  the  English  wage-scale.  The  offi¬ 
cer  then  says,  “We  pay  more  here,  Mr.  Importer,  and  before 
we  let  you  bring  those  cotton  goods  into  this  country,  you 
must  pay  a  duty  that  equals  the  difference  between  the  wage 
of  the  laboring  man  in  Manchester,  England,  where  your  goods 
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were  manufactured,  and  the  wage  of  the  man  here  in  America 
making  the  same  goods.” 

This  levying  of  a  protective  tariff  has  two  effects.  First, 
it  protects  the  American  manufacturer.  And  second,  and  most 
important,  it  protects  the  American  laborer  against  unfair 
competition — competition  based  not  upon  the  difference  in 
skill  between  the  American  laborer  and  the  foreign  laborer, 
but  upon  the  difference  between  the  respective  standards  of 
living  of  the  American  and  the  laborer  on  the  other  side.  You 
may  not  be  interested,  some  of  you,  in  protecting  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  But,  mark  you,  it  is  only  the  protection  which  the 
manufacturer  enjoys  which  enables  him  to  pay  the  laborer.  I 
do  not  mean  that  under  a  protective  tariff  the  manufacturer 
voluntarily  pays  higher  wages.  I  never  belittle  myself  by  stand¬ 
ing  before  an  audience  and  stating  that  the  manufacturer  is 
charitable  or  that  he  will  pay  out  a  penny  more  in  wages  than 
he  is  compelled  to.  But  he  cannot  pay  his  laborers  a  penny 
more  in  wages  than  the  earnings  of  his  business  will  permit, 
and  it  is  the  protective  tariff  which  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  high  wages  which  the  laboring  man, 
in  his  organized  capacity  as  a  member  of  a  union,  is  able  to 
exact  and  make  the  manufacturer  pay.  Whether  you  lower  the 
tariff  or  raise  it,  it  still  remains  a  protective  tariff  if  it  is  levied 
upon  a  commodity  which  competes  with  a  commodity  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  propose  to  abandon  the  protective 
principle.  That  means  more  than  that  Mr.  Wilson,  if  elected 
President,  will  lower  tariff  duties.  A  tariff  duty,  howsoever 
low,  still  remains  protective  if  it  is  levied  upon  a  competing 
commodity.  And  Mr.  Wilson  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
protection.  What  Mr.  Wilson  proposes,  if  he  is  elected,  is  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  a  tariff  levied  upon  articles  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  at  all. 

To  illustrate  again:  Under  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the 
United  States  Government,  in  the  person  of  the  revenue  officer, 
will  meet  the  importer  at  New  York,  and  say  to  the  importer, 
of  coffee  for  instance:  “Do  we  raise  coffee  in  this  country?” 
“No,”  the  importer  of  coffee  will  answer.  “Well,  then,”  the 
revenue  officer  will  say,  “you  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  bring 
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your  coffee  in  here.  You  have  something  which  we  cannot 
raise  here  at  home,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  bring 
it  in.”  The  coffee  importer  will  say:  “That  is  queer.  The 
Republican  administration  did  not  make  me  pay  for  bringing 
into  this  country  that  which  did  not  compete  with  anything 
raised  here.  The  Republican  administration,  under  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  let  my  coffee  in  duty  free.  For,  it  said,  it  wanted 
to  enable  me  to  put  the  price  on  coffee  as  low  as  I  could  put  it, 
in  view  of  competitive  conditions  the  world  over.  Now  you 
want  me  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  coffee  in,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  does  not  compete  with  anything  that  you  raise  or 
manufacture  here.” 

Such  in  part  would  be  the  operation  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Let  us  see  its  further  operation.  Under  a  tariff  for  reve¬ 
nue  only,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  person 
of  the  revenue  officer,  will  say  to  the  importer  of  cotton  goods, 
a  competing  commodity:  Welcome!  Come  right  in!  Come 
right  in!  We’ll  meet  you  with  a  band  and  won’t  charge  you  a 
penny  for  coming  in.”  “Why?”  the  importer  will  ask. 
“Because,”  the  government,  if  administered  as  Mr.  Wilson 
proposes,  will  say,  “we  don’t  believe  that  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  framed  by  our  fathers,  we  have  the  power  to  levy  a  duty 
upon  any  commodity  that  we  make  here,  even  if  failure  to  levy 
such  duty  puts  our  laborers  out  of  business.  We  believe  that 
we  have  not  the  power  to  levy  a  duty  for  anything  except  reve¬ 
nue.  And  if  we  levy  a  duty  on  your  cotton  when  you  come  here 
with  it,  that  will  be  doing  something  besides  furnishing  revenue. 
It  will  be  putting  a  duty  on  a  competing  commodity,  and  thereby 
helping  to  protect  our  manufacturers  and  their  laborers  against 
foreign  competition,  and  under  the  Constitution  we  may  do 
everything  except  protect  our  own  people.” 

I  am  not  reading  you  a  fable  at  all  That  is  what  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  says,  that  a  protective  tariff  is  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution.  We  declare,  say  our  friends  the  enemy, 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party 
that  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution  has  no 
right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue 

I  tell  you,  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania,  that  if  Wood- 
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row  Wilson  shall  be  elected  President,  he  will  take  his  stand 
firmly  upon  every  plank  of  the  platform  upon  which  he  is 
elected.  He  will  hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  Your  shops  will  close  and  your  wage-earners  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Mr.  Wilson  will  let  soup  houses  be  installed 
where  before  were  the  homes  of  freeborn,  independent  Ameri¬ 
can  workingmen.  When  you  complain,  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
blandly  say  to  you:  “I  was  elected  President  upon  a  platform 
which  declared  that  the  government  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  levy  a  tariff  that  will  give  one  particle  of  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer  or  laborer.  I  propose  to  adhere  to  that 
declaration  if  it  closes  every  factory  and  puts  every  man  out 
of  business.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  change  your  Constitution. 
I  will  not  disregard  the  Constitution.  You  will  have  to  change 
it,  if  you  want  it  changed,  in  the  way  provided  by  the  instrument 
itself.” 

We  are  an  empirical  people.  We  are  never  satisfied.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  headlong  for  change.  Is  there  any  man  here 
who,  if  he  is  not  prospering  as  he  thinks  he  should,  is  not 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself — not  to  me,  but  to  the  man  in  the 
looking-glass — “If  I  am  not  doing  so  well  as  I  should,  it  is 
nobody’s  fault  but  my  own?”  Is  there  any  man  here  who, 
if  he  is  putting  forth  the  best  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable, 
is  not  getting  better  wages  than  ever  before,  living  in  a  better 
house  than  ever  before,  having  more  and  better  food,  meat 
and  vegetables  than  ever  before,  and  enjoying  more  and  better 
opportunities  for  his  children  than  ever  before,  in  the  way  not 
merely  of  plain  comfort  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of  life? 

We  were  prosperous  in  1892,  although  not  so  prosperous  as 
at  present  perhaps.  We  thought  then  that  we  would  like  a 
change  of  administration.  We  made  the  change,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Democratic  Congress  went  to  work  to  enact  into  law 
the  Democratic  policy  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  the  early 
winter  of  1894,  after  having  labored  through  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion  upon  the  details,  the  Democratic  Congress  produced  and 
passed  the  Wilson  bill.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  win¬ 
ters  of  1894,  1895  and  1896.  I  saw  what  they  brought  forth  in 
Chicago.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
and  so  had  occasion  to  go  into,  and  out  of,  the  Chicago  City 
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Hall,  frequently.  Night  after  night,  I  saw  men  sleeping  on 
the  floors  of  that  building,  thankful  even  for  such  a  place  to 
rest.  They  had  no  other  place  to  sleep,  and  they  were  glad  to 
go  to  a  coffee-house  maintained  by  charity  to  get  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread.  They  were  without  money  to 
obtain  food  elsewhere.  They  were  self-respecting  men,  not 
wishing  to  take  alms  from  the  community,  but  they  were  unable 
to  do  otherwise. 

Here  is  the  description  which  in  his  history  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  given  us  of  the  awful  results  of  the  kind  of  an  experiment 
he  is  now  asking  us  to  repeat,  that  of  shifting  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  protects  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  laboring  men  against  the  competition  of  cheap 
labor,  to  a  Democratic  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Wilson  has  described  the  result  of  that 
experiment  made  in  1892.  I  will  read  his  description  verba¬ 
tim  from  his  “ History  of  the  American  People”:  “Men  of  the 
poorer  sort,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “were  idle  everywhere  and 
filled  with  a  sort  of  despair.  All  the  large  cities  and  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  teemed  with  unemployed  workingmen,  who  were 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  kept  from  starvation  by  the  system¬ 
atic  efforts  of  organized  charity.”  That  is  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
own  graphic  description  of  the  condition  which  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  heels  of  the  experiment  of  changing  from  a 
Republican  protective  tariff  to  a  Democratic  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Yet  he  is  asking  us  again  to  repeat  that  experiment. 

Do  not  let  Mr.  Wilson  beguile  you  into  a  false  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  by  telling  you  that  he  wall  have  due  regard  for  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  because  the  man,  I  tell  you,  will  be  true  to  himself.  Once 
elected  President,  Air.  Wilson  will  be  faithful  to  his  oath  of 
office.  He  will  enforce  the  Constitution  and  the  law  as  he  under¬ 
stands  them.  And  he  believes  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and 
has  said  in  his  speeches,  and  the  Democratic  platform  says, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  levy  a 
tariff  duty,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  that  will  in  any  way  pro¬ 
tect  our  industries  or  our  laborers,  or  do  anything  whatsoever 
except  raise  revenue.  It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Wilson 
that  a  protective  tariff  may  benefit  an  American  manufacturer 
or  may  benefit  an  American  laborer  by  helping  him  to  get  and 
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keep  a  good  wage,  and  assuring  him  plenty  of  good  food  and 
clothing,  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  more  home  life  and  sweeter 
companionship  with  his  wife  and  children.  All  that  is  to  no 
purpose  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  political  philosophy,  because  his  view 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  levy  a  tax  that 
has  any  such  effect. 

A  Voice,  interrupting:  How  about  the  1907  panic? 

Mr.  Harlan:  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  question.  I  will  just 
say  in  response  that  I  could  not  discuss  the  panic  of  1907  sin¬ 
cerely  and  satisfactorily  to  myself,  or  with  benefit  to  you, 
without  entering  upon  a  field  which  is  quite  forbidden  to  me 
now  by  the  fact  that  I  am  so  built  that  I  cannot  hit  a  man  who 
is  on  his  sick  bed.  [Cheers  and  applause.] 

Another  Voice,  interrupting:  How  about  the  panic  of  1873? 

Mr.  Harlan:  I  am  a  young  man.  That  goes  back  a  little 
too  far  for  me. 

Same  Voice:  You  don’t  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Harlan:  No,  you  are  quite  right,  I  have  not  answered 
it.  But  I  will  respond  to  it  now  in  a  way  that  perhaps  may 
suit  you.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  panic  of  1873.  And 
that  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  qual¬ 
ified  to  discuss  it  as  you  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  discussed, 
if  I  talked  about  it  at  all.  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  it, 
and  I  endeavor  always  to  confine  myself  in  my  speeches  to  those 
matters  about  which  I  may  think  I  know  something  that -per¬ 
haps  has  not  occurred  to  my  hearers.  I  am  sure  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  panic  of  1873,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  to  me 
about  it  after  the  meeting  is  over. 

Same  Voice:  I  also  once  believed  in  the  Republican  party. 
But  there  are  three  things  as  to  which  I  think  it  has  made  a 
mistake.  It  ought  to  have  endorsed  woman  suffrage,  child 
labor  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  workingmen.  I  always  believed 
in  protection,  but  we  have  about  six  million  men  in  the  United 
States - 
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The  Chairman:  You  are  not  asking  questions,  you  are 
making  a  speech.  Mr.  Harlan  is  making  the  speech,  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Harlan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  person  who  interrupted, 
and  I,  understand  each  other  perfectly.  His  interruption  was 
just  his  delicate  way  of  informing  me  that  he  thought  I  was 
not  making  a  speech. 

But  with  regard  to  child  labor,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  person 
who  interrupted  me  is  under  misapprehension  if  he  believes 
that  the  protection  of  children  has  not  been  promoted  by  the 
Republican  Party.  The  United  States  government,  under  Mr. 
Taft,  has  already  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  guard  the  welfare 
of  children.  By  Mr.  Taft’s  advice,  and  with  his  approval,  the 
government  has  created  a  bureau  which  is  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  making  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which 
children  labor  in  this  country.  And  the  President  has  put  at 
the  head  of  that  bureau  a  woman  who,  in  Chicago  at  least,  is 
widely  known  to  be  peculiarly  fitted,  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually  and  by  attainments  and  experience,  to  be  in  charge 
of  anything  that  concerns  the  uplifting  and  improvement  of 
children.  I  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bede  to  answer  the  criticism 
of  the  Republican  Party  which  has  just  been  made  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  woman  suffrage  and  eight-hour  labor  laws.  I  want  you 
to  hear  Mr.  Bede,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  little  things  I 
want  to  say  to  you  before  I  give  way  to  him.  You  will  thank 
me  if  I  leave  woman  suffrage  and  eight-hour  labor  laws  for  Mr. 
Bede  to  discuss,  because  you  will  hear  more  from  him  if  I  do, 
and  the  more  you  hear  from  him,  the  happier  you  will  be. 

Republican  friends,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  I  am  talking 
mere  enthusiasm.  I  want  you  to  think  back  a  little  and  to 
draw  courage  in  this  fight  from  your  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  past.  There  is  no  reason  for  discouragement.  We  can 
win  this  fight.  The  grounds  of  discouragement  do  not  begin 
to  be  such  now  as  they  were  in  1880  and  1896. 

In  1880,  Hancock  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  General  of  brilliant  record, 
lovable  personality  and  romantic  career.  His  candidacy  was 
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surrounded  by  all  the  charm  and  allurement  of  romance.  He 
was  nominated  with  a  united  party  back  of  him.  We  Repub¬ 
licans  nominated  Garfield.  We  nominated  him  when  he  was 
not  thought  of  as  a  possibility  at  the  time  of  his  going  into  the 
convention.  We  nominated  him  although  he  had  gone  into 
the  convention  to  lead  the  delegation  which  favored  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  We  nominated  him  over  the 
bitter  protest  and  bitter  opposition  of  Roscoe  Conkling  and  the 
“ Stalwarts”  who  had  set  out  to  nominate  Grant  for  a  third 
term.  We  entered  upon  that  fight  verily  in  a  slough  of  despond. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  hope  that  we  could 
make  a  fight  which  would  be  even  respectable.  We  set  to  work. 
We  had  an  enemy  in  our  rear.  Our  party  was  disorganized, 
disjointed,  embittered.  And  yet,  after  the  fight  had  been  going 
on  through  the  summer,  and  people  had  begun  to  look  to  the 
platform  upon  which  Hancock  stood  and  to  see  written  there 
a  pledge  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  then  the  Republican  ranks 
closed  up.  Then  we  demonstrated,  as  we  have  always  demon¬ 
strated,  and  as  we  can  now  demonstrate,  that  the  centripetal 
force  in  the  Republican  Party — the  get-together  force  and  the 
get-together  spirit — is  stronger  than  the  centrifugal  force. 
We  demonstrated  that  Republicans  are  ready,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  campaign,  to  lock  arms  notwithstanding  their  dif¬ 
ferences  among  themselves,  and  to  narrow  down  the  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  individual  action  at  the  polls  will  be  based, 
to  one.  And  that  question,  not  what  would  we  like  to  have? 
but,  of  the  things  that  we  can  have,  which  do  we  want?  We 
shall  get  together  that  way  now.  Some  of  you,  my  Bull  Moose 
friends  right  there  in  the  gallery,  would  be  locking  arms  with 
me  if  I  could  be  in  Philadelphia  on  election  day.  You  will 
be  doing  it  with  my  friend  the  Honorable  Chairman  here. 
You  will  be  looking  savagely  at  him  and  saying,  “We  want 
Roosevelt  for  President.”  He  will  be  saying,  “I  will  not  have 
Roosevelt.”  But  when  you  come  to  vote,  you  will  all  break 
into  a  bright  smile  and  say,  “If  we  cannot  agree  upon  whom 
we  want  for  President,  we  can  at  least  agree  upon  a  tariff  pol¬ 
icy,  and  we  will  fight  for  the  thing  we  can  agree  upon  and  against 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  will  be  forced  upon  us  if  we  do 
not  work  together.  We  will  fight  against  the  thing  to  which 
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we  are  opposed.  We  will  fight  against  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  and  the  supplanting  of  the  protective 
principle  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  And  to  get  that,  to  kill 
that  snake,  we  will  support  the  only  man  whose  election  is  at 
all  possible,  and  whose  election  will  mean  the  defeat  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.” 

I  say  that  the  Republican  Party  has  no  cause  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  present  fight.  Consider  what  happened  in 
1896.  That  year  our  party  met  in  convention  at  St.  Louis. 
There  was  a  strong,  militant  minority  that  wanted  a  radical 
platform  and  a  radical  candidate.  That  minority  could  not 
have  its  way  and  it  bolted  the  convention.  It  organized  a 
convention  of  its  own,  with  a  distinguished  man  and  a  much 
respected  Republican  leader  at  its  head,  Senator  Teller  of 
Colorado.  It  organized  the  National  Silver  Party  and  endorsed 
the  candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  The  Populists, 
who  were  then  strong,  met  in  the  same  city  and  held  their  con¬ 
vention.  And  they,  too,  like  the  National  Silver  Party, 
endorsed  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  We 
went  into  that  fight  with  a  broken  Republican  Party,  and  with 
one  wing  of  it,  the  National  Silver  Party,  and  the  Populists 
both  endorsing  Mr.  Bryan.  All  political  forces  were  organized 
against  us,  except  the  small  gold  faction  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  was  of  small  help  to  our  candidate  because  most 
of  the  gold  Democrats  preferred  to  stay  at  home  on  election 
day  rather  than  vote  for  William  McKinley.  But  we  won  in 
1896,  and  we  can  win  again  this  year. 

In  1896  we  had  a  divided  organization.  Now  we  have  a 
united  organization.  We  are  stronger  to-day  than  we  would 
be  if  the  men  who  are  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Bull  Moose 
Party  were  behind  Wilson.  The  opposition  is  divided;  we  are 
not  divided.  We  are  strong.  We  are  the  stronger  because 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  have  made  a  complete  break. 
We  must  put  aside  our  fears  that  Roosevelt  may  be  elected 
unless  a  good  many  Republicans  vote  for  Wilson.  We  must 
stand  together.  The  examples  of  1896  and  of  1880  beckon  us 
on  to  hope.  And  our  spirit  as  Americans,  as  fighting  Americans, 
demands  of  us  that  we  shall  fight  with  the  courage  of  our  hopes 
and  our  desires,  and  not  cast  our  votes  under  the  impulse  of 
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cowardice  born  of  groundless  fears  of  Roosevelt’s  election. 
Roosevelt’s  election  is  as  impossible,  as  it  would  be  calamitous, 
could  it  occur.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Chairman:  Fortunately  for  us,  kind  Providence  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  have  provided  two  truth- 
tellers.  We  all  know  that  the  truth  told  in  one  way  will  con¬ 
vince  some  people;  told  in  another  way,  it  wall  convince  more 
people.  And  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  can 
introduce  to  a  Philadelphia  audience  the  Hon.  J.  Adam  Bede, 
formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota,  who  will  tell 
you  the  truth — not  just  as  Mr.  Harlan  has,  but  in  his  own  way, 
and  doubtless  he  will  tell  you  some  more  truths  and  nothing 
but  truths  just  as  Mr.  Harlan  has.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

ADDRESS  BY 

HONORABLE  J.  ADAM  BEDE, 

FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  FROM  MINNESOTA. 

[Congressman  Bede  was  cordially  greeted;  he  said.i 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — When  I  get  mixed  up 
here  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Harlan,  I  feel  like  a  humming-bird  among  the  eagles  of 
oratory.  But  if  I  could  hope  to  entertain  or  instruct  you  at 
this  stage  of  the  campaign,  I  would  have  to  be  as  able  as  that 
good  colored  minister  who  said  to  his  congregation  one  Sunday 
morning,  “Brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  going  to  preach  a  power¬ 
ful  discourse  this  morning.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to 
define  the  undefinable;  in  the  second  place,  I  am  going  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  unexplainable  and  in  conclusion,  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  am  going  to  unscrew  the  inscrutable.”  [Applause.] 

I  gather  from  what  has  occurred  early  in  the  evening  that 
there  are  men  of  all  three  parties  here  to-night.  I  have  not 
come  to  quarrel  with  any  man,  I  care  not  what  his  political  or 
religious  beliefs  may  be  or  what  may  have  been  his  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  but  I  do  believe  in  two  strong  political 
parties,  one  in  power  and  the  other  almost  in.  [Applause.] 
One  running  the  government,  and  the  other  watching  how  it 
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runs  it  [applause],  and  the  reason  why  I  always  vote  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket  is  because  I  find  the  Democrats  make  the  best 
watchers.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 

Now,  if  there  is  a  Democrat  here,  I  am  not  going  to  abuse 
him.  Oh,  I  tried  to  be  a  Democrat  once  myself  and  I  know 
how  hard  it  is.  [Laughter.]  It  is  bad  enough  just  to  be  a 
Democrat  without  being  abused  for  it.  So  I  believe  in  getting 
along  together.  I  have  no  criticism  or  fault  to  find  with  the 
Bull  Moose  Party,  where  it  gives  me  the  right  to  vote,  but  I 
do  object  to  them  claiming  that  they  stand  in  armor  and  battle 
for  the  Lord,  while  they  are  trying  to  steal  California  and  South 
Dakota  from  the  Republican  Party.  [Cheers.]  Now,  many 
subjects  have  been  discussed  to-night,  so  I  will  say  a  few 
things  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  [Applause.]  I  was  at  a 
banquet  in  New  York  a  year  ago,  with  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  a  few  of  my  personal  friends  [laughter] — close  friends, 
but  not  my  campaign  contributors  [laughter],  and  they 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  say  a  few  words  at  the  banquet  about 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Why,  I  told  them,  that  I  had  read 
in  the  daily  press  and  the  magazines  that  the  price  of  second¬ 
hand  books  and  pictures  was  getting  so  high  that  an  American 
millionaire  could  hardly  get  enough  of  them  to  live  on.  I 
had  seen  in  New  York  that  day  a  little  inc'dent  that  illustrated 
to  me  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world.  Getting  on  to  a 
tunnel  car  at  Twenty-third  Street  to  go  to  Jersey  City,  I  saw 
a  sign  which  read,  “Five  hundred  dollars  for  spitting  on  a  street 
car” — and  we  used  to  spit  anywhere  for  nothing.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  Now,  nobody  but  a  millionaire  can  spit  in 
New  York.  [Laughter.]  And  common  folks  just  wait  until 
they  get  over  the  river  and  then  spit  on  Jersey.  [Laughter.] 
Ah,  but  remember  in  the  last  century,  through  surgery  and 
medicine  and  sanitation,  we  have  increased  the  average  length 
of  life  fourteen  years.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  United 
States  with  one  hundred  millions  of  population?  It  means 
fourteen  hundred  million  years  of  human  life.  It  costs  some¬ 
thing,  too — but  I  ask  you,  isn’t  it  worth  while?  [Applause.] 
I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  fellow  running  around  on  a 
campaign,  as  I  am  most  of  the  time,  to  take  his  own  drinking 
cup,  but  we  are  saving  human  life  and  we  are  running  the  world 
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a  little  better  than  we  used  to.  When  I  first  went  to  Congress, 
I  began  asking  every  winter  for  a  little  appropriation  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Langley,  to  experiment  with  the  flying  machine,  and 
every  newspaper  paragrapher  in  America  was  lambasting  Con¬ 
gress  for  throwing  away  the  people’s  money  on  impossibilities, 
— quoting  to  us  the  old  school-book  verse  about  Darius  Green 
and  his  flying  machine,  and  wasn’t  the  bluebird,  or  phoebe 
smarter  than  we-be?  [Laughter.]  But,  already  the  flying 
machine  is  a  success.  Wright  has  made  a  world-wide  and 
immortal  reputation,  and,  unfortunately,  has  been  called  from 
earth.  Yet,  it  is  only  five  years  since  the  press  began  to  lam¬ 
baste  Congress  for  its  extravagance.  I  was  talking  to  a  Chau¬ 
tauqua  assemblage  last  summer  that  had  the  flying  machine 
as  part  of  its  programme.  I  was  at  the  little  town  of  Urbana, 
Ohio,  on  the  first  day  of  July.  Speaker  Champ  Clarke,  of  Con¬ 
gress,  was  to  be  there  on  the  Fourth,  but  Congress  would  not 
adjourn  and  the  Speaker  could  not  get  away  and  so  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  management  hired  a  flying  machine  to  fill  his  engage¬ 
ment  and  I  wrote  to  Champ,  for  I  know  him  very  well  and  love 
him  very  much,  and  told  him  of  the  incident,  and  then  suggested 
that  a  Democrat  or  a  flying  machine  or  anything  that  is  up  in 
the  air  would  do  for  Ohio.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  was  at  a  Chautauqua  assemblage  in  Southern  Nebraska 
some  two  summers  ago.  A  farmer  came  in  for  the  afternoon 
programme  in  his  automobile,  swearing  at  the  government 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  riding  in  his  automobile.  He 
could  have  come  afoot  as  his  father  did,  but  he  forgot  about 
it.  After  hearing  the  midday  programme  he  decided  to  remain 
until  night.  In  the  meantime  it  rained  very  hard  and  he  could 
not  run  his  machine  in  the  black  mud  of  Nebraska  and  so  he 
tarried  in  town  until  morning  and  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  holding  a  debate  with  the  hotel  clerk  because  he  could 
not  get  a  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  bath,  as  he  had 
out  on  the  farm,  and  still  swearing  about  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  [Laughter.]  I  said  to  some  of  the  boys  in  the  lobby  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation,  that  it  reminded  me  of  the 
condition  of  things  up  in  the  dairy  district  in  Minnesota,  where 
I  lived — that  up  there  a  Jersey  cow  would  not  give  milk  if  you 
didn’t  light  the  barn  with  electricity  and  let  Caruso  sing  to  her 
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while  you  were  milking.  [Laughter.]  While  an  Alderney  cow 
might  stand  for  ragtime,  a  Jersey  wants  a  red  seal  record  and 
it  costs  something  to  run  the  world  as  we  are  running  it  now. 

If  we  throw  away  our  automobiles — I  am  a  farmer,  I  live  on 
my  little  farm — and  I  believe  if  there  is  just  one  automobile  in 
the  world,  the  farmer  ought  to  get  it,  because  the  automobile 
brings  the  farmer  to  town  and  takes  civilization  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  pretty  good  factor  in  our  civilization,  but  it  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living.  If  we  threw  away  the  automobiles, 
bicycles,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
the  rural  free  delivery,  the  pianos,  the  music  boxes  and  all 
those  implements  and  instruments  that  we  call  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  and  then  if  our  wives  and  daughters  would  do  the  house¬ 
work  just  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  do  it, — the  knitting  by 
hand,  the  spinning  by  hand,  the  churning  by  hand,  the  weaving 
by  hand,  the  spanking  by  hand  and  all  those  menial  duties  by 
hand,  and  if  then  we  would  get  up  before  breakfast  and  go  out 
in  the  garden  and  dig  up  a  meal  ticket,  as  they  used  to,  we  could 
live  just  as  cheaply  as  our  grandparents  lived  [laughter] — but 
we  don’t  have  to. 

The  question  that  I  ask  the  people  is,  do  you  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  cross-roads  community,  without  the  telegraph 
or  the  telephone  or  the  electric  light,  or  the  steam  heat,  or  the 
elevator  in  your  building,  or  any  of  the  things  that  we  call 
modern  civilization?  That  is  the  whole  question  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  If  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  simple  life,  you  can  live 
just  as  cheaply  as  our  grandparents  lived,  but  there  are  a  mil¬ 
lion  families  in  America  to-day  spending  as  much  for  gasoline 
as  our  grandparents  spent  for  groceries.  [Laughter.]  I  think 
there  are  about  five  hundred  thousand  automobile  chauffeurs 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  as  many  more  engaged 
in  making  the  machines.  The  men  driving  and  making  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  not  producing  food  nor  making  clothing.  They 
have  been  subtracted  from  those  employments  that  make  for 
the  elementary  life  of  the  nation;  but  do  you  want  to  remain 
forever  in  the  elementary  class?  Do  you  want  a  little  civiliza¬ 
tion?  If  you  do,  I  say,  let  us  join  hands  a  hundred  million 
strong  and  move  in  manly  fashion  in  joint  blessings  in  solving 
our  problems  in  God’s  good  time. 
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My  good  old  mother  only  left  me  this  year.  She  was  born 
before  there  was  a  railroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  before 
there  was  a  steamboat  plying  our  lakes  or  crossing  the  ocean; 
before  the  telegraph  or  any  of  the  electrical  devices  were  more 
than  a  far-away  dream;  before  anything  which  we  to-day  call 
modern  civilization  had  come  into  the  world.  I  mention  this 
to  bring  vividly  to  your  mind  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  span 
of  a  single  life.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  we  kept  up  with  the 
procession  in  the  solution  of  our  problems,  rather  than  that  a 
few  problems  are  still  in  process  of  solution. 

Are  we  going  to  complain  merely  because  we  have  made 
progress  and  have  problems?  For  the  problems  of  which  the 
Bull  Moose  Party  complains  are  merely  incident  to  our  progress, 
yet  they  complain  that  we  are  not  progressive;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  complain  of  the  problems  that  our  progress  has 
produced. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  farmer  stood  at  one  end  of  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  and  his  hired  man  at  the  other,  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  say  how  much  wages  the  hired  man  should  receive,  for  they 
were  doing  about  as  much  business  at  one  end  of  the  saw  as 
they  were  at  the  other.  [Laughter.]  But  when  you  organized 
or  when  you  invented  a  labor-saving  machine  and  organized 
a  corporation  to  operate  the  plant  and  sold  the  stock  all  over 
the  country,  then  it  became  a  little  more  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  earnings  of  the  machine  should  go  to  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  how  much  to  labor  on  the  other;  and  how 
much  should  be  distributed  to  society  as  a  whole  because  of  the 
reduced  cost  of  production.  And  those  problems  come  up  to 
you  and  to  me  for  solution  every  time  genius  presents  the  world 
with  a  new  labor-saving  device,  and  it  has  been  handing  us  out 
three  or  four  a  day  for  the  last  seventy-five  or  eighty  years. 

I  came  to  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  lad.  I  saw 
here  for  the  first  time  a  typewriter — that  is,  the  machine. 
[Laughter.]  Oh,  I  had  seen  the  attachment  before.  But  you 
did  not  have  the  typewriting  machine  in  your  office  thirty  years 
ago.  Now  you  could  not  get  along  without  either  of  them; 
they  have  added  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  And 
the  world  moves  on.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm.  I  have  seen  many 
changes  in  farm  life.  I  feel  sorry  for  any  American  that  was 
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not  raised  on  the  farm.  I  feel  regret  for  any  man  who  was 
not  reared  upon  a  dairy  farm,  for  next  to  a  boy’s  mother, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  cow  [laughter]  to  teach  him  good  habits. 
A  real  good  Jersey  cow  will  keep  a  boy  home  twice  a  day.  That 
is  better  than  some  mothers  can  do.  I  feel  sorry  for  any  Amer¬ 
ican  who,  as  a  boy,  has  not  had  to  get  up  early  on  a  frosty 
morning  in  October  or  November  and  go  out  barefooted  after 
the  cows;  who  has  never  kicked  the  cows  to  make  them  get 
up,  and  warmed  his  feet  where  the  cows  had  been  lying  down. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  American  politics.  That  is 
what  the  Democrats  are  trying  to  do  to  us  this  year  [laughter] 
and  that  is  what  the  Bull  Moose  Party  is  trying  to  help  them 
do.  I  have  been  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  worst  condition  that  I 
have  found  is  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  northern  Ohio.  All 
over  the  prairies,  in  the  short-grass  country,  from  the  Pacific 
back  to  the  Mississippi,  the  tide  has  been  turning  strongly 
toward  President  Taft.  [Applause.]  The  fever  began  out  there 
sooner  than  it  did  here.  You  have  hardly  got  beyond  the 
danger  stage.  We  of  the  West  are  past  the  crisis.  We  are 
getting  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  the  truth  will  make  them 
free.  The  press  has  been  praising  the  Bull  Moose  leader  for 
ten  years  and  lying  about  Taft  for  three,  and  you  cannot  change 
the  sentiment  in  a  minute;  it  takes  a  little  time.  But  I  wish 
every  American  voter  knew  President  Taft  as  I  know  him. 
I  have  been  with  him  at  a  score  of  banquets.  I  have  heard  him 
talk  a  hundred  times.  I  have  almost  seen  him  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again.  I  know  what  he  is  made  of.  I  know 
that  there  never  was  a  cleaner-hearted,  clearer-headed,  wiser  or 
more  patriotic  man  in  the  White  House  of  our  nation,  than  the 
man  that  we  honored  when  we  elected  William  Howard  Taft 
four  years  ago.  [Applause.]  I  was  in  the  White  House  on  the 
5th  of  April  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Mr.  Taft  had  then  served 
two  years  and  had  two  more  to  serve.  The  Tariff  Bill  had 
become  unpopular.  Some  question  had  arisen  whether  he 
could  be  re-elected  or  not.  Some  of  the  leaders  wanted  him  to 
do  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  if  he  would  do  so-and- 
.  so,  they  told  him  that  he  could  be  re-elected  President.  He 
recited  these  facts  to  me,  but  their  suggestion  did  not  appeal 
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to  him,  and,  hitting  the  table  with  his  big  fist  and  calling  me 
by  my  first  name,  he  said,  “Adam,  I  would  rather  be  President 
for  two  years  than  a  trimmer  for  six.”  [Applause.]  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  I  want  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  [Applause.] 

This  other  crowd  is  a  good  bunch.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  them.  I  feel  towards  them  just  as  I  felt  towards  some 
of  our  socialist  friends  that  I  had  some  interesting  debates 
with  in  western  Pennsylvania  last  winter.  I  told  them  they 
were  a  good  bunch  of  folk,  “but,”  I  said,  “you  are  taking  a  joy 
ride  in  the  dark;  you  are  on  the  way,  but  don't  know  where 
you  are  going.”  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  some  months  ago  at  a  little  lunch 
party,  and  the  boys  were  kicking  on  President  Taft.  This 
was  before  the  nomination  I  said,  “I  was  born  in  Ohio,  but 
I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  it.  I  went  away  early,  but  I  wish  I 
had  gone  sooner,  for  I  know  by  the  word  of  my  parents  and 
the  reading  of  history  that  in  the  fall  of  1864,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  re-nominated,  the  people  of  northern  Ohio,  led 
by  their  great  Senator,  Ben  Wade,  were  out  trying  to  defeat 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  six  months  later  President  Lincoln 
belonged  to  the  ages.  While  no  school  boy  outside  of  Ohio 
knows  who  Ben  Wade  was,  and  the  rest  are  all  forgotten.” 
I  said,  “  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  you  sent  a  man  all  the  way  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo  to  assassinate  McKinley,  now  you  are  out 
trying  to  crucify  Taft.”  It  looks  to  me  like  a  pie  eaters'  union. 
Show  me  any  great  leader  of  the  Bull  Moose  Party,  all  along 
the  line  from  the  chief  down,  and  I  will  show  you  somebody 
who  works  on  a  salary,  who  has  a  sore  spot  or  who  has  met  with 
disappointment.  There  is  my  good  friend  Dan  Hanna — 
I  was  not  going  to  mention  it  because  he  only  contributed 
8127,000.  He  controls  three  newspapers  in  northern  Ohio 
and  he  is  fighting  William  Howard  Taft.  Why?  Because  the 
administration  over  which  William  Howard  Taft  presides 
indicted  him  and  fined  his  company  for  rebating  [applause] 
and  when  Walter  Brown,  of  Toledo,  another  of  the  bosses  of 
northern  Ohio  that  is  fighting  Taft,  went  to  see  the  President 
and  tried  to  compromise  the  case,  I  understand  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  told  him  that  he  was  not  the  Judicial 
Department;  that  he  was  only  running  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government.  So  Hanna  and 
Brown  are  fighting  William  Howard  Taft. 

Take  my  good  friend  James  R.  Garfield.  There  were  not 
places  enough  in  the  Cabinet  for  all  the  great  men  in  Ohio. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Garfield,  who  could  not  be  retained  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  out  spending  his  money  and  his  time  to  defeat 
William  Howard  Taft. 

There  is  my  friend  Bill  Flinn.  Flinn  is  a  reformer.  I  under¬ 
stand  Bill  Flinn  has  been  born  again.  He  is  taking  on  a  new 
life.  He  only  contributed  $144,000. 

Then  there  was  Charlie  Crane,  of  Chicago.  He  was 
appointed  Minister  to  China,  but  on  his  way  over,  before 
reaching  San  Francisco,  he  interviewed  himself  so  loud  that 
Japan  could  hear.  It  made  an  international  disagreement  and 
President  Taft  of  necessity  recalled  him  from  San  Francisco. 
He  is  several  times  a  millionaire  by  inheritance.  He  figured 
out  that  the  best  way  to  beat  Taft  was  to  aid  Mr.  Wilson,  so 
he  is  contributing  to  the  campaign  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor. 
But  he  had  a  sore  spot.  I  think  Mr.  Crane’s  judgment  is  right, 
for  this  fight  is  between  William  Howard  Taft  and  your 
neighbor,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  I  say,  also,  if  I 
were  not  a  Republican,  I  would  be  a  Democrat.  I  would 
not  be  trailing  around  with  any  third  party.  [Applause 
and  laughter.]  I  believe  in  two  parties  for  other  reasons. 
When  you  have  more  than  two  parties,  the  chances  are  that  the 
government  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  minority,  and  we  have  very 
little  regard  for  laws  made  by  a  minority  of  the  people.  Any 
man  in  this  audience  who  will  think  for  half  a  minute  knows 
that  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  our  country  to-day, 
whoever  shall  be  elected  President  on  the  5th  of  November, 
will  be  a  minority  President.  I  would  prefer  he  should  have  a 
majority  of  the  people  upholding  his  hands  for  the  next  four 
years.  You  cannot  take  up  more  than  one  or  two  great  prob¬ 
lems  at  a  time  for  a  nation  so  great  as  ours,  and  it  is  much  better 
that  we  should  all  be  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  then 
go  on  and  meet  those  problems  as  best  we  can,  always  having  a 
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majority  in  power,  but  changing  back  and  forth  from  time  to 
time  as  issues  change  in  the  evolution  of  our  nation.  Therefore 
I  am  for  two  parties.  Just  so  long  as  there  is  a  centrifugal 
and  a  centripetal  force  in  nature  there  will  be  radical  thought 
and  conservative  thought,  and  if  we  were  all  Republicans  or 
all  Democrats  to-day,  we  would  be  divided  into  two  wings  in 
less  than  two  years,  a  radical  and  a  conservative  wing.  So 
long  as  we  have  a  Federal  Government  and  forty-eight  State 
Governments,  so  long  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  those  are  sufficient  to  make  political  parties. 
I  wish  my  good  friends  the  Democrats  would  have  sense  enough 
to  adopt  the  Tariff  Commission  plan  of  revising  the  schedules 
one  by  one,  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  let  the  mills  keep 
open,  every  man  have  a  meal  ticket  and  every  baby  a  milk 
bottle. 

But  I  have  not  gotten  through  with  those  great  men,  those 
contributors — even  though  they  are  not  contributing  editors,  all 
of  them.  Down  East  here  we  find  a  great  many  magazine  men 
fighting  Mr.  Taft.  Why?  Because  he  found  the  magazines 
were  not  paying  as  much  in  postage  as  it  cost  the  Government 
to  carry  their  junk.  The  President  appointed  a  Commission 
with  Justice  Hughes  at  the  head  and  they  reported  in  favor  of 
an  increase;  therefore,  many  of  the  magazine  publishers  are 
opposing  Mr.  Taft,  and  one  of  them,  as  you  know,  gave  only 
$118,000. 

So  I  could  go  on.  Take  my  friend,  Gifford  Pinchot — good 
man  and  an  idealist;  but  he  does  not  understand  everything. 
He  thought  that  he  could  come  out  to  our  pine  forests  in  Minne¬ 
sota;  that  he  could  cut  out  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  trees  and 
leave  the  other  five  per  cent  standing  scattered  around  over  the 
country,  to  replant  the  soil.  Fie  did  not  know  what  a  lot  of  old 
lumbermen  did  know,  that  a  pine  forest  is  a  socialist  commun¬ 
ity,  and  if  you  take  away  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  trees,  the 
other  five  per  cent  will  blow  away  with  the  first  storm.  My 
good  friend  Gifford  would  be  for  Taft  if  Taft  had  kept  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau;  but  he  was  insubordinate. 
Gifford  had  been  used  to  running  from  the  Bureau  office  to  the 
White  House  for  seven  to  eight  years,  but  when  he  tried  it  on 
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Taft,  it  didn't  work.  Taft  wanted  recommendations  to  come 
up  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  they  should,  in 
formal  fashion,  that  he  might  give  them  the  proper  considera¬ 
tion  and  not  be  playing  favors  with  a  single  bureau. 

I  was  out  in  Wisconsin  this  year,  at  Wausau,  and  a  friend 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  look  the  Menominee  Indian 
Reservation  over,  fifty  miles  away.  I  said  I  would.  I  wanted 
to  see  some  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  work.  He  took  me  on  a  one 
hundred  mile  ride  in  an  automobile  through  the  reservation 
forest.  Mr.  Pinchot  had  built  a  mill— with  the  Indians'  money 
— because  he  said  the  lumbermen  were  not  paying  the  Indians 
enough  money  for  their  logs.  Then  he  built  four  dams  on  Wolf 
River,  with  the  Indians'  money- — one  called  the  Pinchot  Dam — 
they  are  damning  Pinchot  now.  Then  he  hired  men  to  fell  the 
trees  and  saw  the  logs.  It  was  almost  all  oak  lumber  and  an 
oak  log  knows  the  center  of  gravity  a  great  deal  better  than  some 
public  men,  so  when  they  dropped  the  logs  into  that  sluggish 
stream,  most  of  them  went  to  the  bottom,  and  now  they  are 
realizing  what  it  is  to  have  a  lot  of  hard  wood  logs,  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  cut  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Indians'  money,  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  this  little  river, 
and  they  will  be  there  forever  and  ever.  And  yet  if  any  Con¬ 
gressman  had  lifted  up  his  voice  at  the  time  and  told  you  the 
truth  you  would  have  condemned  him.  But  a  better  day  is 
here  and  it  is  time  we  began  to  tell  the  truth  about  some  of 
these  things. 

Three  years  ago  the  Conservation  Congress  met  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  At  that  meeting  ex-Governor  Pardee,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  got  up  and  condemned  President  Taft  and  the  Interior 
Department  for  opening  up  lands  that  had  been  withdrawn  for 
forestry  and  water  power  purposes  by  his  predecessor,  and,  as 
he  said,  patenting  those  lands  to  big  corporations.  He  then 
cited  a  certain  case  of  15,868  acres  in  the  State  of  Montana,  that 
he  said  had  been  patented  for  water  power  purposes  to  a  big 
corporation  and  the  people  had  been  robbed  of  their  heritage. 
When  you  read  that,  you  thought  it  was  true.  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  went  to  the  General  Land  Office  to  find 
out  the  facts.  A  sheep  rancher  had  filed  on  a  quarter  section 
because  there  were  two  springs  on  it  and  he  wanted  the  water 
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for  his  flock.  I  found  out  that  the  survey  was  slightly  defec¬ 
tive.  Instead  of  having  an  even  160  acres,  there  were  only 
158.68,  which  are  the  same  figures  as  15,868  but  with  different 
punctuation.  I  found  that  forty  acres  fell  on  a  school  section 
which  the  Government  could  not  patent  because  it  belonged 
to  the  state,  that  another  forty  fell  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
land  grant  which  the  Government  could  not  patent  because  it 
belonged  to  the  railroad,  and  so  the  Government  held  up  the 
application  to  let  the  settler  perfect  his  file.  To  summarize, 
there  was  a  sheep  rancher  instead  of  a  corporation;  there  were 
a  couple  of  springs  on  the  land  instead  of  a  water  power;  there 
were  158  acres  instead  of  15,868,  no  patent  had  issued,  nobody 
had  been  robbed,  and  not  an  acre  of  ground  had  changed  hands. 
In  other  respects  the  statement  was  fairly  correct.  [Laughter.] 
That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  you  have  been  feeding  upon  and  con¬ 
demning  President  Taft,  and  yet  you  have  never  had  a  truer 
friend  in  the  White  House  in  all  the  history  of  our  nation.  But 
excuse  me,  I  did  not  get  through  with  all  those  distinguished 
men.  There  is  my  friend  George  W.  Perkins;  he  also  has  been 
born  again.  He  is  a  Wall  Street  gambler,  as  I  understand  it, 
or  what  we  in  the  West  call  a  Wall  Street  gambler.  He  made 
his  fortune  on  the  market,  as  many  other  men  have  done,  but 
among  us  farmers  in  the  West  we  call  it  gambling.  Anyway, 
he  has  a  lot  of  money  and  he  is  using  it.  Why?  Because  he  is 
interested  in  the  Steel  Trust  and  interested  in  the  Harvester 
Trust,  and  those  two  institutions  have  been  justly  prosecuted 
under  the  administration  of  President  Taft.  [Applause.]  So 
Mr.  Perkins  also  has  a  sore  spot,  and  I  say  if  you  can  think  of 
anyone  that  is  very  prominent  in  this  Bull  Moose  fight,  if  you 
look  him  up,  you  will  find  he  has  a  personal  reason  and  is  not 
making  his  fight  on  patriotic  motives.  [Applause.]  When  did 
the  Republican  Party  get  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bull  Moose 
candidate?  Not  in  1884,  for  then  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  and  stood  for  James  G.  Blaine.  Not  in 
1888,  for  then  he  stood  with  Benjamin  Harrison  when  he  led 
us  to  success  and  victory,  as  he  did  in  1892,  when  he  led  us  to 
defeat.  Not  in  1896,  when  the  silver  heresy  reared  its  head, 
for  then  he  stood  with  Major  McKinley  and  held  a  position 
under  the  Government  afterward.  Not  in  1900,  for  then  he 
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was  nominated  for  Vice-President  himself.  Not  in  1904,  for 
then  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  party  and  was  ready  with  a 
strong  recommendation  of  himself.  Not  in  1908,  for  then  he 
had  recommended  his  own  best  friend,  William  Howard  Taft. 
[Applause.]  It  was  not  in  1910,  for  then  he  took  over  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Republican  Party  was  still  a  party  of 
achievement  and  of  virtue.  It  was  not  early  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  when  he  whispered  softly  to  this  great  Republic  that  he 
was  a  receptive  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
for  a  third  term.  It  was  not  a  little  later,  when  he  went  out 
with  a  club  to  get  the  nomination  in  any  way  that  he  could. 
It  was  not  on  the  15th  of  June,  1912,  when  he  arrived  in  Chicago, 
for  I  was  there  to  receive  him.  He  went  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  Congress  Hotel  and  connected  it  with  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  by  telephone,  and  he  would  not  connect  his  apart¬ 
ments  with  anything  that  was  wicked  or  corrupt,  so  it  must 
have  been  a  good  Republican  Party  then.  But  when  did  the 
Republican  Party  become  bad?  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  Saturday,  June  22,  1912,  when  William  Howard 
Taft  justly,  squarely  and  fairly  received  a  clear  majority  of  all 
the  delegates  and  was  nominated  President  of  the  United 
States.  [Loud  applause.] 

Now,  there  are  many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  have  not  the  time  to  say  them  all.  If  someone  would 
come  to  you  and  say  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  marriages  in 
America  are  unhappy,  and  that,  therefore,  the  marriage  system 
is  wrong,  that  we  should  abolish  it  and  run  off  with  our  affin¬ 
ities;  or  if  someone  would  call  to  your  attention  the  murders 
in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  and  from  these  facts  should 
reason  that  Christianity  is  a  failure  and  that  we  ought  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Christian  religion  and  get  some  other  regulation  of 
human  conduct,  wouldn’t  you  say  to  him  that  in  either  case  he 
had  better  get  his  heart  right?  That  long  experience  has  shown 
that  the  union  of  one  man  to  one  woman  was  the  one  best 
and  ultimate  thing  in  domestic  philosophy,  and  he  had  better 
get  his  heart  right?  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  he  had  better 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  philosophy  and  clean  his 
own  heart,  and  if  every  other  man  would  do  the  same  thing  the 
world  would  be  all  right  The  fault  is  not  with  the  system;  it 
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is  that  we  do  not  accept  its  philosophy.  If  some  one  came  to 
you  and  said  that  representative  government  is  not  perfect, 
and  therefore  let  us  overthrow  it,  let  us  have  a  pure  democ¬ 
racy,  something  wide  open,  something  that  we  can  amend 
every  morning  and  have  a  little  government  of  our  own,  you 
would  say  to  him,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  the  only  safe  form  of  government  for 
a  great  free  people  and  if  God  Almighty  would  give  us  good 
men,  then  that  representative  government  would  work  out 
justice  to  all  The  thing  we  want  to  look  to  is  ourselves  and 
not  the  representative  government,  which  is  established  as  the 
ultimate  for  human  conduct  If  someone  said,  This  woolen 
schedule  of  the  tariff  bill  is  wrong,  or  that  iron  schedule  is 
wrong,  would  it  be  logic  to  say,  Let  us  overthrow  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  because  some  schedule  may  be  too  high  or  too 
low?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  correct  the  schedule  which  is 
wrong  and  retain  the  system  which  is  right? 

Factories  are  running,  everybody  has  work,  the  toilers  are 
getting  high  wages,  the  comforts  of  life  are  more  equitably 
distributed  to-day  than  ever  before.  Every  man  who  wants 
work  can  get  it.  Why  do  we  want  to  change? 

They  told  us  at  Pittsburgh  the  other  day  that  the  big  mills 
had  police  engaged  to  stop  men  on  the  street  and  argue  with 
them,  trying  to  get  them  to  go  down  to  the  mills  and  work  at 
jobs  that  were  waiting  for  them.  They  didn’t  use  to  do  that. 
The  men  used  to  stop  the  police  and  inquire  for  a  place  to 
sleep  or  a  place  to  get  a  lunch.  The  conditions  have  changed. 
Let  us  think  these  things  over.  The  thing  we  are  after  is  human 
happiness.  When  you  go  into  that  voting  booth  on  the  5th 
of  November,  I  ask  you  to  inquire  of  yourselves,  What  can 
I  do  to  make  for  the  best  happiness  of  one  hundred  million 
people?  If  you  will  do  that  I  believe  the  majority  of  all  the 
voters  in  America  will  overwhelmingly  declare  again  for  William 
Howard  Taft.  [Applause.] 

This  matter  of  government  is  largely  temperamental.  Let 
me  ask  you,  what  was  the  distinction  between  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  other  great  men  of  Colonial  times?  George 
Washington  had  very  little  education.  He  had  studied  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic;  other  men  were  more  highly  educated; 
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they  were  greater  geniuses  than  he.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
a  greater  genius;  Patrick  Henry  was  a  greater  genius,  but  no 
other  man  in  Colonial  times  had  the  peculiar  mental  poise,  the 
judicial  and  executive  temperament  with  which  Washington 
was  gifted.  Therefore  he  was  the  best  man  in  our  country  at 
that  time  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation  and  lead  us 
on  to  higher  ideals  and  greater  happiness.  What  was  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  great  men  of  the 
Civil  War  times?  Other  men  were  deemed  greater  lawyers; 
other  men  excelled  in  various  things,  but  there  was  no  man  in 
that  era  who  had  his  tenderness,  whose  heart  knew  no  enemy, 
and  whose  sympathy  enveloped  all  mankind ;  there  was  no  man 
wdio  had  his  peculiar  judicial  and  executive  temperament,  who 
was  so  well  qualified  to  bear  the  great  nation  on  through  that 
bloody  struggle  to  a  greater  liberty.  So  Abraham  Lincoln 
holds  a  peculiar  niche  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  the 
wTorld,  largely  because  of  this  temperament.  There  are  some 
men  temperamentally  disqualified  for  any  high  executive  office, 
and  however  good  they  may  be,  you  do  not  want  to  elect  them 
to  places  of  such  great  responsibility. 

William  Howard  Taft  has  exhibited  a  fine  judicial  tempera¬ 
ment.  Under  a  little  different  circumstances  he  might  to-day 
be  filling  with  distinction  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  He  knows  the  law;  he  knows  the  Constitution;  he 
believes  in  Constitutional  liberty  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  knows  what  the  courts  have  said ;  he  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  legal  language;  he  believes  that  if  you  want  to  get  a 
new  meaning,  you  had  better  get  some  new  language;  he  is 
one  of  the  best  men,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  nation  to-day  to 
guide  the  great  leaders  of  Congress  on  through  the  problems 
of  our  civilization  that  are  now  pressing  for  solution.  So  I  am 
for  William  Howard  Taft,  even  though  he  is  not  a  politician. 
Our  country  has  been  calling  for  somebody  who  is  not  a  politi- 
ican;  they  have  found  one  and  now  complaint  is  heard  because 
he  is  not  a  politician. 

I  hold  no  political  job.  I  am  looking  for  none.  I  owe  no 
man  a  dollar  or  political  favor.  I  have  got  seven  children  to 
care  for,  and  I  am  trying  to  look  after  ten  more.  I  am  trying 
to  earn  them  a. meal  ticket.  I  can  look  the  world  in  the  eye  and 
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tell  it  to  go  to  - ,  and  I  want  William  Howard  Taft  for 

President.  [Laughter.]  In  spite  of  my  optimism,  I  know  there 
are  pessimists  in  the  world.  I  was  in  a  community  not  long 
ago  where  the  people  were  gloomy  because  a  Mr.  Day  had 
married  Miss  Week,  and  they  were  regretting  the  loss  of  time. 
[Laughter.]  The  ceremony  had  turned  a  Week  into  a  Day. 
The  country  editor,  however,  was  an  optimist.  He  said, 
“What’s  the  use?  A  week  is  lost,  a  day  is  gained.  But  why 
should  we  complain,  for  soon  there  will  be  days  enough  to  make 
the  week  again.”  [Laughter.] 

I  know  there  are  some  Bull  Mooses  out  in  the  West.  I  met 
a  lot  of  them.  There  are  not  only  Bull  Mooses,  but  lady 
Mooses.  They  have  got  a  new  name  for  the  lady  Moose  out 
there.  They  call  her  the  heifergette.  [Laughter.] 

I  know  there  is  some  sorrow  in  the  world.  When  I  was  in 
New  York  last  winter  I  met  a  friend  who  was  having  trouble. 
His  wife  ran  off  after  the  Suffragette  movement.  He  had  kept 
the  house  running  and  got  tired  and  he  went  to  a  lawyer  and 
said  he  wanted  to  institute  proceedings  for  a  divorce.  The 
lawyer,  a  sympathetic  man,  as  most  lawyers  are  [laughter],  did 
not  want  to  see  anybody  in  trouble.  He  said,  “Jack,  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  Mary,  are  you,  and  break  up  your  happy 
home?”  Jack  said,  “I  might  just  as  well  leave  her  now  as  at 
any  time.  Mary  is  never  at  home.  I  wouldn’t  mind  dusting 
the  parlor,  or  darning  my  socks,  or  even  cooking  my  meals,  but 
I’ll  be  darned  if  I’ll  put  pink  ribbons  on  my  nightshirt  to  fool 
the  baby.”  [Loud  laughter.]  And  if  anybody  has  a  grievance 
against  President  Taft,  it  is  myself.  He  has  not  been  carrying 
out  my  policies.  I  had  a  few  thoughts  when  I  was  in  Congress, 
but  have  only  been  able  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  few  of  them; 
among  others,  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River  and  a 
few  little  things  like  that.  [Applause.]  But  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  some  of  you,  at  least,  must  remember,  that  when  I  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  I  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that 
our  Government  should  swap  the  Philippines  for  Ireland  and 
raise  our  own  police.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  When  we  had 
a  little  trouble  over  in  the  Philippines  a  few  years  ago,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  looked  over  all  of 
our  hundred  millions  of  people  to  find  the  best  man  to  go  over 
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there  to  fix  things  up,  and  he  picked  out  William  Howard  Taft 
[applause]  and  Mr.  Taft  went  over  and  soon  all  was  well.  Then 
we  had  a  little  trouble  over  the  Friar  lands,  we  had  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  mission  to  perform  at  Rome,  for  there  wTas  a  little  preju¬ 
dice  and  religious  feeling  being  introduced  into  our  national 
politics.  Again  the  President  of  the  United  States,  looking 
all  over  our  hundred  millions  of  people  for  the  man  best  quali¬ 
fied  in  learning  and  temperament  to  perform  that  delicate  mis¬ 
sion,  picked  out  William  Howard  Taft,  and  he  went  over  and 
fixed  the  matter  up,  and  you  have  not  heard  a  whisper  from  it 
since.  [Applause.]  When  we  had  a  little  trouble  over  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  President  of  the  United  States  once  more 
looked  all  over  our  hundred  millions  of  people  and  picked  out 
William  Howard  Taft  and  sent  him  down  to  the  Canal  Zone 
and  he  fixed  it  up.  And  still  again  when  they  had  a  little  trouble 
over  in  Cuba,  the  President,  looking  all  over  the  United  States, 
picked  out  William  Howard  Taft  and  sent  him  down  to  Cuba, 
and  William  fixed  it  up. 

And  then,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ready 
to  lay  down  the  honors  of  office  and  to  suggest  to  his  country¬ 
men  a  successor  to  himself,  again  he  looked  all  over  our  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people  and  picked  out  William  Howard  Taft. 
[Cheers  and  prolonged  applause.] 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Taft.  [Cries 
of  “He’s  all  right.  He’s  all  right.”]  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  speaking  of  the  Democrats  going  into  power — you  remem¬ 
ber  Governor  Oglesby  of  Illinois? — he  has  gone  to  heaven  now 
— but  when  he  was  alive  he  used  to  say,  “  Talk  about  the  Demo¬ 
crats  running  the  Government!”  He  said,  “Why!  It  is  all  we 
Republicans  can  do.”  [Laughter.]  I  am  not  going  to  say  one 
unkind  word  about  the  Democratic  candidate,  but  I  do  believe 
that  he  is  lacking  in  that  temperament  and  that  experience 
which  would  make  for  harmony  in  his  party.  I  believe  if  he 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Bryan,  for  he  would  not  stand  dictation  and 
Mr.  Bryan  would  not  stand  without  it.  He  would  quarrel 
with  all  the  leaders  that  are  now  helping  to  make  him  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  who  would  be  bosses  after  election.  He  would  quarrel 
with  Congress,  and  in  my  judgment,  with  the  mob  we  shall 
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have  in  the  next  Congress,  most  of  whom  are  running  without 
any  platform  at  all,  just  running  wild  under  the  primary  sys¬ 
tems  that  now  prevail  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
President  would  have  mighty  little  control  over  Congress,  and 
we  would  have  constant  turmoil.  In  four  years  the  grand  old 
Democratic  Party  would  be  smashed  to  smithereens,  and,  on 
my  argument  of  two  strong  parties,  that  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  people.  Therefore  I  sincerely  and  earnestly 
invite  every  Democrat  in  Pennsylvania  to  vote  for  William 
Howard  Taft  on  the  5th  of  November  and  save  the  grand  old 
Democratic  Party  from  destruction.  [Applause.]  Now,  get 
busy  and  think  these  things  over.  When  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  declared  that  among 
our  inalienable  rights  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  But  Thomas  used  the  English  language  very  accurately. 
He  did  not  tell  us  we  would  ever  overtake  any  happiness;  he 
just  told  us  we  could  pursue  it.  [Laughter.]  Whether  we  catch 
up  with  it  or  nor  depends  wholly  upon  ourselves,  but  in  that 
pursuit  has  been  founded  every  free  government,  every  church, 
every  school,  every  home,  has  been  invented  every  machine, 
written  every  book,  and  taken  every  step  of  human  progress 
that  has  produced  the  civilization  we  so  glorify  about  us  to-day, 
and  shall  we  turn  back  as  mollycoddles  to  avoid  the  problems 
that  are  incidents  of  this  great  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  shall 
we,  as  I  have  earlier  suggested,  join  hands  a  hundred  million 
strong,  and  go  on  to  solve  these  problems  as  best  we  can? 
I  was  talking  to  a  farmer  in  North  Dakota  not  long  ago.  He 
said  he  had  become  weary  of  all  this  progress,  for  you  know 
while  you  read  in  poetry  about  the  man  with  the  hoe,  you  never 
see  a  man  with  a  hoe  any  more,  at  least  not  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West.  So,  he  said  he  had  become  weary  of  all  this  progress, 
for  he  not  only  had  to  buy  all  these  labor-saving  machines, 
but,  he  declared,  farming  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota  had  become 
so  easy  that  he  had  to  build  a  gymnasium  on  his  farm  to  give 
his  hired  men  exercise  after  they  came  in  from  their  work. 
Now,  the  coming  of  the  farming  implements  naturally  would 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  farm  products,  but  the  population 
has  been  drifting  to  the  cities;  we  have  a  smaller  percentage 
on  the  soil;  we  are  paying  twice  the  farm  wages  we  paid  a 
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generation  ago,  and  for  shorter  hours,  and  land  that  used  to  be 
worth  $2  to  $5  an  acre,  is  now  worth  .$100  to  $400  an  acre,  and 
all  the  western  prairies  are  shut  in.  It  costs  a  little  more  to 
raise  a  steer  or  hog  or  sheep  on  $200  or  $300  or  $400  land  than 
it  used  to  cost  on  the  wild  prairies  of  the  West.  That  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  things  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  are  cheaper  than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  [Applause.]  The  farmer  can  buy  more  things 
with  his  crops  that  a  farmer  wants  to  consume  than  he  ever 
could  before.  The  laborers  of  America  to-day,  with  the  wages 
they  receive,  can  get  more  of  the  world’s  happiness  than  they 
ever  could  before.  So  they  are  all  pretty  well  off.  Things  are 
moving  along  pretty  well,  and  the  question  I  want  you  to  ask 
yourselves  on  the  5th  day  of  November  is,  What  can  I  do  with 
my  suffrage  to  make  for  the  happiness  of  the  American  people? 
Remember  that  most  of  this  social  service  work  that  our 
opponents  are  talking  about  are  things  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do,  but  you  and  I,  as  individuals,  or  our  little  communi¬ 
ties  or  our  states,  may  do,  and  most  of  the  states  have  already 
done.  After  you  have  thought  these  things  over,  then  throw 
away  the  old  bandana  and  the  old  nose-bag  of  the  Moose. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  You  all  saw  Mr.  Wanamaker  on  the  plat¬ 
form  early  in  the  evening,  and  we  hoped  that  he  might  say  a 
word,  but  it  is  the  first  evening  he  has  been  out  since  his  illness. 
He  authorized  me  to  say  to  you  that  his  message  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  the  interests  of  the  re-election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  morning  papers  on  Monday 
next.  Our  flag  was  flying  when  we  began.  Our  flag  is  flying 
now.  The  motto  of  the  Union  League  is:  “Love  of  Country 
leads,”  and  we  will  ask  you  now  to  join  in  singing  the  last  two 
verses  of  “America,”  in  conclusion. 
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OF 
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Philadelphia,  November  11,  1912. 

A  stated  meeting  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  November  11,  1912,  at  eight  o’clock, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

President  William  T.  Tilden  presided  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  this  meeting  is  called  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  By-Laws,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Officers, 
Directors  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Real  Estate  Board, 
to  be  voted  for  at  the  annual  election.  No  other  business  can 
be  transacted  and  as  the  members  present  constitute  a  quorum, 
I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  call. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

November  4,  1912. 

To  the  Members: 

In  accordance  with  Section  22,  Article  III,  of  the  By-Laws, 
a  stated  meeting  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  will  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  November  11th,  at 
8  p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  to  be  voted  for 
as  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Directors  and  member  of  the 
Advisory  Real  Estate  Board  at  the  annual  election  to  be  held 
on  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

John  W.  Hamer, 

Secretary . 

The  President:  The  Chair  will  now  entertain  nominations 
for  President. 

C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.:  There  are  pleasures  in  life 
and  there  are  duties  in  life  and  they  do  not  always  combine, 
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but  on  this  occasion  I  am  charged  with  the  performance  of  a 
very  pleasant  duty.  To  the  gratification  of  my  pleasure  and 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  I  now  nominate  for  the  high 
office  of  President  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  the 
present  incumbent,  who,  for  the  last  year  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  conspicuous  energy  and  ability  and 
with  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  for  which  The  Union 
League  stands.  I  nominate  as  President  of  The  Union  League 
Mr.  William  T.  Tilden.  [Applause.] 

Captain  George  P.  Morgan:  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  The  Union  League — The  test  of  a  soldier  is  when  the  colors 
are  moved  forward  or  the  enemy  comes  at  them.  We  have 
had  at  the  head  of  The  Union  League  during  the  past  year  a 
soldier  in  civil  life,  who  has  performed  his  duty  nobly.  The 
cornerstone  of  The  Union  League  is  loyalty  to  our  institution, 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  gentleman  who  now 
occupies  the  Chair  of  President  and  whose  nomination  I  gladly 
second,  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  high 
office.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Chandler  nominated  Hon.  Charlemagne 
Tower. 

Francis  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  nominated  Mr.  Howard  B. 
French. 

Dr.  George  Strawbridge  nominated  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart. 

Humbert  B.  Powell,  Esq.,  nominated  Hon.  William  W. 
Porter. 

Mr.  James  Pollock  nominated  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson. 

Mr  James  T.  Graff  nominated  George  V.  Massey,  Esq. 

A  Member:  I  move  the  nominations  for  President  be  closed. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

The  President:  Before  putting  the  motion,  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  repeat  the  nominations. 

(The  Secretary  repeated  the  nominations  for  President.) 
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The  President:  All  in  favor  of  closing  the  nominations  for 
President  will  vote  aye,  contrary,  no.  The  motion  is  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  the  Chairman  will  now  receive 
nominations  for  Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower  nominated  Messrs.  Thomas  J. 
Jeffries,  Howard  B.  French,  E.  Eldridge  Pennock,  William  C. 
Sproul. 

Dr.  George  Fales  Baker  nominated  Colonel  John  Sailer, 
Mr.  John  B.  Lober. 

General  Theo.  E.  Wiedersiieim  nominated  Mr.  John 
Gribbel. 

Humbert  B.  Powell,  Esq.,  nominated  General  Louis 
Wagner. 

Captain  George  P.  Morgan  nominated  Messrs.  George  B. 
Evans,  Joseph  B.  McCall. 

Dr.  George  Strawbridge  nominated  B.  Frank  Clapp,  Esq. 

Frederick  A.  Sobernheimer,  Esq.,  nominated  Captain 
George  P.  Morgan. 

A  Member:  I  move  the  nominations  for  Vice-Presidents  be 
closed.  The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

General  Wagner:  I  thank  the  gentleman  who  has  placed 
me  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President,  but  must 
necessarily  decline  the  nomination. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  General  Wagner’s 
request  will  be  granted  and  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of 
nominations. 

The  President:  Before  putting  the  motion,  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  repeat  the  nominations. 

(The  Secretary  repeated  the  nominations  for  Vice-Presidents.) 

The  President:  Those  in  favor  of  closing  the  nominations 
for  Vice-Presidents  will  say  aye,  contrary  no.  The  motion 
is  adopted  unanimously. 
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The  President:  Nominations  for  Directors  are  now  in 
order. 

Hon.  Dimner  Beeber  nominated  Messrs.  James  E.  Mitchell, 
John  W.  Hamer,  George  B.  Evans,  Joseph  B.  McCall,  Frank 
C.  Gillingham,  Clarence  Bispham  Collier,  John  Gribbel,  Harri¬ 
son  Townsend,  Louis  Wagner,  John  C.  Lowry,  John  Bancroft, 
William  K.  Haupt,  William  J.  McClary,  Louis  P.  Posey,  M.D., 
T.  Ellis  Barnes. 

Mr.  Theodore  Kolischer  nominated  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Kent. 

Frederick  A.  Sobernheimer,  Esq.,  nominated  Messrs. 
Joshua  L.  Shoemaker,  Joseph  H.  Kenworthy. 

Malcolm  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  nominated  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Jones. 

Mr.  George  H.  Hill  nominated  Mr.  Adam  A.  Stull. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hetherington  nominated  Hon.  George  S. 
Graham,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hooper. 

Mr.  John  Kisterbock  nominated  Messrs.  William  R. 
Lyman,  Charles  M.  Gudknecht,  Charlemagne  Tower,  John 

B.  Lober,  William  Righter  Fisher,  James  B.  Bonner,  George 

C.  Hetzel,  Charles  Z.  Tryon. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mattson  nominated  Mr.  W.  Spence  Harvey. 

Mr.  John  L.  Clawson  nominated  Messrs.  Alexander  M. 
Fox,  Jr.,  Miers  Busch. 

Mr.  James  T.  Graff  nominated  Mr.  Horace  G.  Fetterolf. 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Wister,  Jr.,  nominated  Mr.  Horace 
S.  Ridings. 

Mr.  James  Pollock  nominated  Mr.  Theodore  Justice. 

Mr.  Henry  Bassett  nominated  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clarke. 

Dr.  George  Strawbridge  nominated  Frank  M.  Riter,  Esq. 

A  Member:  I  move  the  nominations  for  Directors  be  closed. 
(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 
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General  Wagner:  Mr.  President,  having  served  the  three 
years  provided  for  in  our  By-Laws  for  a  continuous  election 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  The  Union  League  and  desiring 
not  to  come  into  competition  with  another  member  who  is  in 
the  same  category  as  I  am,  as  to  an  allowable  re-election  for 
an  additional  year,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  having  named  me 
for  re-election,  but  must  decline  the  nomination. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  General  Wagner’s 
request  will  again  be  granted  and  his  name  erased  from  the 
list  of  nominations. 

The  President:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  repeat  the 
nominations  for  Directors  before  putting  the  motion. 

(The  Secretary  repeated  the  nominations  for  Directors.) 

The  President:  All  those  in  favor  of  closing  the  nomi¬ 
nations  for  Directors  will  please  vote  aye,  contrary  no. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President:  Nominations  for  the  Advisory  Real  Estate 
Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Watson,  will  now  be  received. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Gudknecht  nominated  General  R.  Dale 
Benson. 

A  Member:  I  move  the  nomination  be  closed,  which  motion 
was  duly  seconded. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Advisory  Real  Estate  Board  be  closed.  Those 
in  favor  will  say  aye,  contrary  no. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  8.20 
o’clock. 


JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES 


OF  THE 

Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting 

OF 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia,  December  9,  1912 . 

The  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  December  9,  1912. 

President  William  T.  Tilden  presided,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hamer  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  President:  Fellow  members  of  The  Union  League,  the 
hour  for  the  meeting  has  arrived,  and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following. 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

November  SO,  1912. 

To  the  Members : 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Union  League  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  December  9,  1912,  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  polls  for  the  election  of  Officers,  Directors  and  Member 
of  the  Advisory  Real  Estate  Board  will  be  open  at  2  p.  m.  and 
remain  open  until  9  p.  m.,  when  they  will  be  closed. 

John  W.  Hamer, 

Secretary. 


The  President:  This  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  According  to  the  By-Laws,  the  first  business  is  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  De- 
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cember  11,  1911,  and  the  special  meetings  held  March  9  and 
June  28,  1912. 

Mr.  John  L.  Clawson:  As  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  December  11,  1911,  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  members,  and  the  minutes  of  the  special  meetings,  held 
March  9  and  June  28,  1912,  will  be  printed,  I  move  that  they 
be  approved,  and  the  reading  thereof  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  was  adopted  without  objection. 

The  President:  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Gudknecht:  Mr.  President,  as  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  members,  I  move  to  dispense  with  its  reading,  and  that 
the  recommendation  to  expend  the  proceeds  of  the  remaining 
8200,000  of  bonds,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficiency  in  Income  Account  mentioned  in  the  report,  and 
provide  additional  improvements,  be  approved,  and  that  this 
action  be  made  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  informal 
report  of  the  Building  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1912. 

To  the  President  and 

Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Building  Committee  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  print  a  formal  report,  in  connection  with  the  regular  annual 
reports  of  other  Committees,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  new 
work  undertaken  during  the  year  of  1912.  The  authorized  work, 
although  in  a  general  sense  complete,  lacks  some  details  and  adjust¬ 
ments  which  have  delayed  the  release  of  the  contractors  and 
the  final  payments  on  the  contracts,  amounting  to  $12,735.36, 
which  amount  appears  in  the  Treasurer’s  report.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1913,  a  complete  report  will  be  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee, 

William  T.  Tilden, 
Chairman. 
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The  President:  The  next  business  will  be  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Auditors. 

Mr.  John  Kisterbock:  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Auditors  having  been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members, 
I  move  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  it,  and  that  it  be 
approved  and  made  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President:  It  is  usual  for  The  Union  League  to  express 
its  gratitude  for  the  services  of  those  officers  who,  under  the 
By-Laws,  are  unable  to  continue  in  office.  The  Chair  requests 
General  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim  to  present  a  motion  with 
reference  thereto. 

Gen.  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim:  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  following: 

Whereas,  Mr.  E.  Eldridge  Pennock,  having  declined  to  serve 
longer  as  a  Vice-President;  and 

Whereas,  General  Louis  Wagner,  Messrs.  George  B.  Evans, 
and  Joseph  B.  McCall  having  declined  to  serve  longer  as  Direct¬ 
ors;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  The  Union  League  be  and  hereby 
are  extended  to  the  gentlemen  named  for  the  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  services  rendered  by  them  during  the  incumbency  of  their 
respective  offices. 

The  President  stated  the  question,  when  the  preambles  and 
resolution  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President:  New  business  is  now  in  order.  If  there  is 
no  new  business  a  motion  to  take  a  recess  until  9.15  will  be 
in  order  to  receive  the  report  of  the  tellers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Gribbel  (at  8.25  o’clock)  a  recess 
until  9.15  o’clock  was  ordered. 

At  9.15  o’clock  the  members  reassembled  and,  after  an 
interval  of  waiting,  the  session  was  resumed. 

The  President  announced  that  the  report  of  the  Tellers 
on  the  election  of  Officers  and  Directors  had  been  received  and 
requested  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  report,  as  follows: 

To  the  President  and 

Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — The  tellers  appointed  to  conduct  the  election 
for  officers  and  directors  beg  leave  to  report  that  1,443  ballots  were 
cast,  of  which  29  were  irregular  as  to  markings  as  follows:  13  not 
counted  were  scratched  and  without  the  proper  cross  mark;  8 
not  counted  were  ticked  without  the  proper  cross  mark;  3  had 
five  Vice-Presidents  crossed  on  each  ballot,  and  5  had  sixteen 
Directors  crossed  on  each  ballot,  but  the  balance  of  said  eight 
being  regular,  due  credit  was  given  to  same. 

The  respective  candidates  received  the  number  of  ballots 
therein  set  opposite  their  names. 


W.  Harry  Miller,  Chairman , 
Lewis  W.  Klahr 
Louis  A.  Flanagan 
Alfred  Pearce 
William  G.  Hopper 
Stockton  Bates 
Charles  S.  Hawkins, 

John  L.  Heineman, 

Roland  Altemus, 

Henry  L.  Heulings, 

William  B.  Sheppard, 
Charles  E.  Roberts, 

George  T.  Gwilliam, 

J.  Warren  Coulston,  Jr., 
William  E.  Arey, 

J.  Walter  Douglass. 


President: 

William  T.  Tilden . 1,154 


V  ice-Presidents : 

George  B.  Evans . 1,028 

Howard  B.  French .  750 

Thomas  J.  Jeffries . 1,028 

Joseph  B.  McCall . .  992 

William  C.  Sproul . 1,130 
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Directors: 

John  Bancroft .  872 

T.  Ellis  Barnes . .  851 

Miers  Busch .  772 

Charles  H.  Clarke .  472 

Clarence  Bispham  Collier .  856 

William  Righter  Fisher .  397 

Alexander  M.  Fox,  Jr .  480 

Frank  C.  Gillingham .  856 

George  S.  Graham .  670 

John  Gribbel .  936 

John  W.  Hamer .  979 

William  K.  Haupt .  788 

Robert  P.  Hooper .  681 

Horace  C.  Jones .  534 

Theodore  Justice .  635 

Samuel  L.  Kent .  473 

John  C.  Lowry .  836 

William  R.  Lyman .  718 

James  E.  Mit  chell .  940 

Louis  Plumer  Posey,  M.D .  827 

Horace  S.  Ridings .  646 

Frank  M.  Riter .  410 

Joshua  L.  Shoemaker .  483 

Adam  A.  Stull .  558 

Harrison  Townsend .  856 

Advisory  Real  Estate  Board: 

R.  Dale  Benson .  775 

The  following,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  have  been  elected. 

President — William  T.  Tilden. 

Vice-Presidents — George  B.  Evans,  Thomas  J.  Jeffries, 
Joseph  B.  McCall,  William  C.  Sproul. 

Directors — John  Bancroft,  T.  Ellis  Barnes,  Miers 
Busch,  Clarence  Bispham  Collier,  Frank  C.  Gillingham, 
George  S.  Graham,  John  Gribbel,  John  W.  Hamer,  William 
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K.  Haupt,  Robert  P.  Hooper,  John  C.  Lowry,  William  R. 
Lyman,  James  E.  Mitchell,  Louis  Plumer  Posey,  M.D., 
Harrison  Townsend. 

Advisory  Real  Estate  Board — R.  Dale  Benson. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Tellers 
and  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates.  The  Chair  declares 
them  elected.  They  will  be  notified  by  the  Secretary.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  is  now  in  order. 

On  motion  of  General  Wiedersheim,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  10.20  o’clock. 


JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 


FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


October  81,  1912. 

To  the  Members  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  By-Laws,  your  Board 
of  Directors  respectfully  submits  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1912,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  of  the  House,  Guest,  Finance  and  Library 
Committees  for  the  same  period. 

The  Board  of  Directors  organized  on  the  evening  following 
election  by  unanimously  re-electing  John  W.  Hamer  and 
James  E.  Mitchell,  respectively  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  standing  committees: 

House  Committee. — Vice-President  Thomas  J.  Jeffries,  Chair¬ 
man;  James  E.  Mitchell,  Frank  C.  Gillingham,  Clarence  Bispham 
Collier  and  George  B.  Evans. 

Guest  Committee. — Vice-President  William  C.  Sproul,  Chair¬ 
man;  John  Bancroft,  John  C.  Lowry,  Harrison  Townsend  and 
William  J.  McClary. 

Finance  Committee. — Vice-President  E.  Eldridge  Pennock, 
Chairman;  Joseph  B.  McCall,  Louis  Wagner,  John  Gribbel  and 
William  K.  Haupt. 

Library  Committee. — Vice-President  Howard  B.  French, 
Chairman;  John  C.  Lowry,  John  W.  Hamer,  Louis  Plumer 
Posey,  M.D.,  and  T.  Ellis  Barnes. 
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And  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  Auditors 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Membership  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Auditors. — W.  Harry  Miller,  Franklin  M.  Potts  and  Edward 

A.  Stockton. 

Committee  on  Membership.— Horace  S.  Ridings,  John  T. 
Riley,  Harry  T.  Stoddart,  George  H.  Cliff,  Charles  M.  Gudknecht, 
Robert  P.  Hooper,  Richard  T.  McCarter,  William  H.  Smedley, 
Edwin  F.  Keen,  George  H.  Hill,  Kenneth  M.  Blakiston,  Charles 
A.  Porter,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  W.  Wister,  Jr. 

By  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Union 
League,  held  December  11,  1911,  the  Building  Committee  is 
constituted  as  follows: 

William  T.  Tilden,  Chairman;  James  E.  Mitchell,  John  W. 
Hamer,  John  Kisterbock  and  Frank  C.  Gillingham. 

Stated  monthly  meetings  of  your  Board  were  held  during  the 
year  and  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  June  24,  1912,  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  a  special  meeting  of  The  Union  League 
for  June  28,  1912,  to  ratify  the  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in  Chicago,  June 
18th  to  22d. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  December 
12,  1911,  former  President  James  F.  Hope  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Real  Estate  Board,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Major  James  C.  Brooks. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  members  on 
the  several  rolls  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  changes  during  that  time: 


Active  Members  November  1,  1911 .  2,468 

Deaths .  57 

Resignations .  28 

Declined  to  qualify . 4 

Dropped .  3 

Transferred  to  Active  Life  Roll .  7 

-  99 


2,369 


Elected  during  the  year .  202 

Active  Members  October  31,  1912 .  2,571 
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Active  Life  Members  November  1,  1911 .  150 

Deaths .  7 


143 

Transferred  during  the  year .  7 


Active  Life  Members  October  31,  1912 .  150 


Re-elected  under  Amended  By-Law,  adopted  December 
9,  1907. 

Number  on  Roll  November  1, 1911 .  11 

Resignations .  1 


10 

Re-elected  during  the  year .  2 


Number  on  roll  October  31,  1912 .  12 


Members  on  Army,  Navy  and  Consular  Roll  November 

1,1911 .  29 

Deaths .  1 

Resignations .  8 

Dropped .  1 

-  10 


19 

Elected  during  the  year .  8 


Members  on  Army,  Navy  and  Consular  Roll  October 

31,  1912 .  27 


Honorary  Members  October  31,  1912 .  8 

(There  was  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  list  of  — ----- 
Honorary  Members) 

Clerical  Members  November  1,  1911 .  Ill 

Deaths .  4 

Resignations .  5 

-  9 


102 

Elected  during  the  year .  8 


Clerical  Members  October  31,  1912 .  110 
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The  names  on  the  “  Register  of  Candidates  for  Member¬ 
ship  ”  October  31,  1912,  numbered  2,758. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  exhibits  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  upon  the  several  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year,  together 
with  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  To  this  report  is 
appended  the  certificate  of  the  Auditors. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee,  herein,  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  detail  devolving  upon  that 
Committee.  A  comparison  with  the  record  of  previous  years 
will  show  that  in  1912  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  has  been 
developed  in  the  departments  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
The  membership  cannot  be  too  generous  in  appreciation  of 
the  gratifying  results  achieved  by  this  Committee. 

The  Guest  Committee’s  report  covers  the  reception  to  Honor¬ 
able  John  W.  Weeks,  U.  S.  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
at  which  time  Congressman  Weeks  delivered  an  interesting 
address  upon  the  Currency  Question;  the  receptions  to  Honor¬ 
able  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Honorable 
Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the 
celebration  of  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Honorable  William 
Howard  Taft,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Finance  Committee’s  report  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  for  statement  of  Income  and  Capital  Accounts. 

In  accordance  with  the  Committee’s  recommendation,  your 
Board  asks  authority  to  issue  the  remaining  $200,000  of  bonds, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the 
deficiency  mentioned  in  said  Committee’s  report  and  for 
additional  detailed  expenditures  in  connection  with  building. 

The  Library  Committee’s  report  shows  that  536  volumes 
have  been  added  during  the  year,  of  which  395  were  purchased, 
and  the  balance,  141,  also  241  pamphlets,  were  contributed  by 
members. 

On  December  12,  1911,  the  President  appointed  an  Art  Loan 
Exhibition  Committee,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  member, 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

James  F.  Hope,  Chairman 

Charles  K.*  Barnes  James  Butterworth 

R.  Dale  Benson  Clarence  Bispham  Collier 
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George  W.  Elkins 
George  B.  Evans 
Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.D. 
Frank  C.  Gillingham 
Charles  F.  Haseltine 
A.  G.  Hetherington 
Thomas  J.  Jeffries 


Edwin  F.  Keen 
William  J.  Me  Clary 
John  H.  McFadden 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
E.  Burgess  Warren 
James  E.  Mitchell 
George  D.  Widener 


This  Committee  had  arranged  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition  to  be 
given  during  the  period  beginning  May  7th  and  ending  May 
21,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  “  Titanic  ”  steamship  disaster  most  sadly 
affecting  the  families  of  several  of  the  largest  contributors  and 
in  which  Mr.  Widener  of  the  above  Committee  lost  his  life,  a 
postponement  for  one  year  was  decided  upon. 

Your  Board  regrets  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  member¬ 
ship  are  apparently  inclined  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Art  Association.  During  the  past  year,  this  Association  has 
made  no  purchases,  having  saved  its  resources  in  the  hope  that 
more  liberal  contributions  will  enable  it  to  purchase  valuable 
works  of  art  as  they  may  be  available.  Your  Board  earnestly 
recommends  your  support  of  this  worthy  association. 

The  thanks  of  your  Board  and  of  The  Union  League  are  due 
to  the  Committee  on  Membership  for  the  promptness,  impartial¬ 
ity  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  arduous 
duties. 

On  Monday,  January  1,  1912,  the  usual  New  Year’s  Recep¬ 
tion  by  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Directors  was  held 
and  was  again  a  great  success,  the  attendance  being  2,207. 

During  the  past  year  neither  The  Union  League  nor  your 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
League  is  not  primarily  a  social  organization,  but,  as  its  articles 
of  incorporation  set  forth,  an  association  formed  with  strictly 
patriotic  purpose. 

The  Union  League  therefore  in  the  year  1912,  as  in  previous 
Presidential  campaigns,  has  observed  the  formally  expressed 
sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  its  membership,  in  special 
meeting  assembled,  by  ardently  advocating  and  earnestly 
supporting  the  Republican  platform  and  the  regular  Republican 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  however,  and  as  doubtless  was 
anticipated  by  a  great  majority  of  your  membership,  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Republican  Party  into  two  parts  under  two  names 
and  following  two  standard  bearers,  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
defeat. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defeat  may  not  result  in  a  general 
breaking  down  of  manufacturing  enterprise;  though  should 
this  hope  be  not  fulfilled,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  a  speedy 
return  to  power  of  that  party  which  your  organization  has 
always  championed;  the  party  organized  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  which,  after  that  historic  achievement,  devoted 
itself  to  promotion  of  the  nation’s  material  progress,  a  progress 
that  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind;  the  party  which  still 
defends  a  reasonable  policy  of  adequate  tariff  protection, 
intended  to  produce  such  wages  for  the  American  workman 
as  may  continue  his  great  opportunities  for  education  and 
advancement  and  at  the  same  time  permit  his  scale  of  living 
to  remain,  as  now,  the  world’s  highest  standard. 

JOHN  W.  HAMER, 

Secretary. 
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ACTIVE  LIFE  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Bacon,  Richard  W . Jan.  20,  1912 

Bringhurst,  Edward . April  3,  1912 

Fry,  Henry  A . Aug.  30,  1912 

Mason,  A.  Heywood . Nov.  9,  1911 

Milne,  Caleb  J . July  1,  1912 

Moore,  Alfred  F . Sept.  18,  1912 

Smith,  Edward  I . April  8,  1912 

ACTIVE  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Altemus,  Joseph  B . Feb.  6,  1912 

Artman,  Enos  R . Sept.  3,  1912 

Beates,  Frederick  J . Mar.  8,  1912 

Bell,  Samuel . .  . . April  1,1912 

Bingham,  Henry  H . Mar.  23,  1912 

Blabon,  George  C . July  25,  1912 

Boyd,  Peter . Dec.  9,  1911 

Boyer,  Walter  N . Oct.  16,  1912 

Brown,  Charles  L . . Mar.  1,  1912 

Browning,  G.  Genge . Mar.  7,  1912 

Buck,  Peter  E . , . May  15,  1912 

Burling,  Edward  H . Aug.  16,  1912 

Chase,  Charles  A . June  11,  1912 

Craven,  John  J.  R . .  .Feb.  12,  1912 

Davis,  Joel  B . April  7,  1912 

Foerderer,  Edward . Nov.  14,  1911 

Freeman,  Edward  Coleman . May  5,  1912 

Grant,  William  S . June  18,  1912 

Haines,  H.  Hanson . Feb.  3,  1912 

Hollis,  William  H . Feb.  1,  1912 

Howard,  Francis  A . April  10,  1912 

Howlett,  Edwin  J . July  17,  1912 

Huff,  George  F . April  18,  1912 

Huston,  James  H . Jan.  5,  1912 

Lambert,  William  H . June  1,  1912 

Lathrop,  William  A . April  12,  1912 

Lee,  Edward  Clinton . Aug.  22,  1912 

Lippincott,  William  A . Oct.  1,  1912 

McCloskey,  Louis  J . April  17,  1912 

McGowin,  Richard  S . Feb.  12,  1912 

Mann,  Charles  N . Mar.  7,  1912 

Martin,  James . Dec.  26,  1911 

Milne,  Francis  F . April  12,  1912 
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Moore,  Lewis  H... . Dec.  9,  1911 

Musser,  John  H.,  M.D . April  3,  1912 

Myers,  Joseph  M . May  27,  1912 

Nevil,  Joseph,  Jr . May  13,  1912 

Pew,  Joseph  N . Oct.  10,  1912 

Reeves,  Paul  S . Mar.  29,  1912 

Rolin,  Harry  M . Oct.  5,  1912 

Rolph,  William  T . Oct.  30,  1912 

Siner,  John  A . May  30,  1912 

Snowden,  A.  Loudon . Sept.  7,  1912 

Stetson,  David  S. . . May  18,  1912 

Stitt,  Seth  B  . Feb.  23,  1912 

Stone,  Charles  W . Aug.  15,  1912 

Sutton,  Frederick . April  15,  1912 

Terry,  Henry  C . Feb.  14,  1912 

Thayer,  John  B . April  15,  1912 

Watson,  George . April  13,  1912 

Weimer,  William  Harrison . Dec.  14,  1912 

Wheeler,  Robert  B . June  19,  1912 

Widener,  George  D . April  15,  1912 

Widener,  Harry  E . April  15,  1912 

Williams,  William  F . Feb.  24,  1912 

Wilson,  Charles  A . Dec.  13,  1911 

Wilson,  George  B . June  13,  1912 

transferred  to  life  roll. 

Baltz,  William  P . April  12,  1912 

Carstairs,  J.  Haseltine . Oct.  11,  1912 

Masters,  George . Sept.  12,  1912 

Milne,  Clyde . Nov.  17,  1911 

Rotan,  Samuel  P . Mar.  2,  1912 

Sproul,  William  C . May  16,  1912 

Taylor,  A.  Merritt . July  18,  1912 

RESIGNED. 

Bosbyshell,  William  L . Oct.  31,  1912 

Brown,  Norman  F . Oct.  31,  1912 

Catherwood,  John  H . Oct.  31,  1912 

Cattell,  Henry  W.,  M.D . Mar.  12,  1912 

Curtin,  Roland  G.,  M.D . . . Oct.  31,1912 

Davison,  Samuel  T . Jan.  9,  1912 

DuBois,  Millard  F . Jan.  9,  1912 

Freedley,  Charles  W . Oct.  31,  1912 

Gifford,  Charles  PI . Feb.  13,  1912 

Gillingham,  Frank  M . Oct.  31,  1912 
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Guenther,  Jacob  Jarden . Oct.  31,  1912 

Hannum,  John  B . Oct.  31,  1912 

Haughton,  J.  Paul . Oct.  31,  1912 

Haydon,  James  C . Oct.  31,  1912 

Kramer,  A.  Ludlow _ ' . Oct.  31,  1912 

Lewars,  George  H . Oct.  31,  1912 

Lewisohn,  Adolph . Aug.  13,  1912 

McCracken,  Alpheus . Oct.  31,  1912 

Pollock,  Walter  B . Oct.  31,  1912 

Read,  Alfred  H.,  M.D . Oct.  31,  1912 

Reeves,  Samuel  K . Oct.  31,  1912 

Rorke,  Allen  B.,  Jr . Oct.  31,  1912 

Russ,  Eben  George . Oct.  31,  1912 

Scott,  Charles,  Jr . Oct.  31,  1912 

Supplee,  Harry  S . Oct.  31,  1912 

Thompson,  John  J . Oct.  31,  1912 

Wanger,  Irving  P . Oct.  8,  1912 

Whitney,  Augustus  D . Jan.  9,  1912 

Williams,  B.  Frank . Jan.  9,  1912 

DROPPED. 

Filley,  James  A . June  11,  1912 

Keller,  Paul  S . Mar.  12,  1912 

Sawyer,  Harry  H . May  14,  1912 


ARMY,  NAVY  AND  CONSULAR  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Hanscom,  John  F.,  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N . Sept.  30,  1912 

RESIGNED. 

Baker,  Chauncey  B.,  Lieut.  Colonel,  U.  S.  A . Oct.  8,  1912 

Cook,  A.  B.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N . Oct.  31,  1912 

Lindsley,  Elmer,  Captain,  U.  S.  A . Feb.  13,  1912 

McGowan,  Samuel,  Pay  Inspector,  U.  S.  N . Oct.  31,  1912 

Sandford,  J.  C.,  Lieut.  Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. Oct.  31,  1912 

Wagner,  John  A.,  Captain  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A . Oct.  31,  1912 

Welsh,  Robert  S.,  Captain  Q.  M.  Corps,  U.  S.  A . Oct.  31,  1912 

Winans,  Edward  B.,  Captain,  U.  S.  A . Oct.  8,1912 

dropped. 

Anderson,  T.  M.,  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired . May  14,  1912 
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CLERICAL  ROLL. 

DECEASED. 

Haslam,  J.  Henry . Sept.  18,  1912 

Hill,  Simeon  C . Oct.  13,  1912 

Mackay-Smith,  Alexander . Nov.  16,  1911 

Talmage,  Frank  DeWitt . Feb.  9,  1912 

RESIGNED. 

Alleman,  Herbert  C . Mar.  12,  1912 

Carty,  Arthur  C . Jan.  11,  1912 

Love,  John,  Jr . May  14,  1912 

Sprague,  Thomas  H . July  9,  1912 

Steinmetz,  Philip  J . Oct.  31,  1912 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


OF 

Receipts  and  Disbursements 

FROM  NOVEMBER  1,  1911,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1912. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Annual  Tax . $202,379  25 

BarberShop .  10,166  50 

Billiards  and  Pool .  9,065  45 

Coup6  Companies  for  charges  to  Members .  2,660  40 

Deposit  for  Perpetual  Insurance,  return  of .  13,599  97 

House  Department .  7,222  00 

Lodging  Rooms,  rent  of .  28,485  73 

Pepper,  Geo.  S.,  Library  Fund,  Income .  326  50 

Restaurant  Department .  413,041  90 

Sundry  charges  advanced  for  Members .  4,525  68 

Temporary  loans  from  Penn  National  Bank. . . .  125,000  00 

Turkish  Baths .  3,512  75 


Total  amount  of  receipts 


$819,986  13 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Barber  Shop,  wages,  supplies,  etc .  $10,979  70 

Billiards  and  Pool,  wages,  supplies,  etc .  8,750  07 

Coupe  Companies  for  charges  to  Members .  2,660  40 

Deposit  for  Perpetual  Insurance .  31,358  40 

House  Department,  wages,  supplies,  etc .  181,379  46 

Interest  on  Bonds .  30,206  00 

Library  Committee . 5,292  65 

Lodging  Rooms,  wages,  supplies,  etc .  9,295  03 

Pepper  Fund  Account — Books  purchased .  317  91 

Restaurant  Department,  wages,  supplies,  etc. . .  405,011  51 

Steam  and  Electric  Light  Plant,  wages,  supplies, 

etc .  34,941  56 

Sundry  charges  advanced  for  Members .  4,738  77 

Taxes  for  1912 .  39,487  50 


Amounts  carried  forward 
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Amounts  brought  forward . $764,418  96  $819,986  13 

Toilet  Rooms,  wages,  supplies,  etc . .  9,316  59 

Turkish  Baths,  wages,  supplies,  etc .  2,970  86 

Temporary  loan  from  Penn  National  Bank, 

return  of .  60,000  00 


Total  amount  of  disbursements . $836,706  41 

Cash  Deficiency,  Income  Account,  October  31, 

1911 .  28,613  87 

-  $865,320  28 


Cash  Deficiency,  Income’Account,  October  31, 

1912 . 7 .  $45,334  15 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 


200  Entrance  Fees  at  $300 .  $60,000  00 

7  Life  Membership  Fees  at  $1,000 .  7,000  00 

Sale  of  Bonds .  150,000  00 

Interest  on  Deposits .  14  25 


Total  amount  of  receipts .  $217,014  25 

DISBURSEMENTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

yn 

Payments  account  of  Fifteenth  Street  building .  $2,239  05 

Payments  account  of  Middle  Section .  147,389  83 

Payments  account  of  altering  old  Oyster  Bar 

and  Barber  Shop  into  a  Ladies’  Restaurant .  12,280  25 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund .  17,200  00 


Total  amount  of  disbursements . $179,109  13 

Deficiency,  Capital  Account,  October  31,  1911 . .  11,132  43 

- -  $190,241  56 


$26,772  69 


Cash  Balance,  Capital  Account,  October  31, 
1912 . 
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BOND  ACCOUNT. 

Union  League  4.4  per  cent  bonds  due  March  1,  1939: 

Bonds  of  The  Union  League  outstanding,  October  31,  1911 .  .  $616,000  00 


Issued  March  1,  1912 .  150,000  00 


Total .  766,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled,  March  1,  1912.  $9,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled,  September  1, 

1912 .  8,000  00 

-  17,000  00 


Bonds  of  The  Union  League  outstanding,  October  31,  1912. .  $749,000  00 


SINKING  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


Balance  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  October  31,  1911 .  $400  00 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  February  1, 1912  $8,600  00 

Deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  August  1,  1912.  8,600  00 

- - -  17,200  00 


Total .  17,600  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled,  March  1,  1912.  $9,000  00 

Bonds  purchased  and  cancelled,  September  1, 

1912 .  8,000  00 

-  17,000  00 


Balance  in  the  Sinking  Fund,  October  31,  1912 .  $600  00 


GEORGE  S.  PEPPER  LIBRARY  TRUST  FUND. 

Invested  in  loan  to  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 

Capital  Account,  on  demand  at  four  per  cent .  $8,162  50 


GEORGE  S.  PEPPER  LIBRARY  FUND. 

Interest  received  from  the  George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust 
Fund,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  can  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  of  books. 


Balance  October  31,  1911 .  $132  58 

Received  from  interest  on  loan .  326  50 

Total .  $459  08 

Expended  during  the  year .  317  91 

Balance,  October  31,  1912 .  $141  17 
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ASSETS 


Cash  Balance,  Capital  Account .  $26,772  69 

Cash,  Imprest .  4,115  00 

Deposit  for  Perpetual  Insurance .  28,222  56 

Accounts  due  by  Members .  37,150  47 

Inventories .  72,996  02 


BALANCE 


Current  Assets . 

Household  Furnishings . $296,401  81 

Library .  30,166  50 

Real  Estate . . 1,694,614  65 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust  Fund,  Invest¬ 
ment  Account .  8,162  50 

Sinking  Fund  Account .  600  00 


$169,256  74 


Fixed  Assets 


2,029,945  46 


Total  Assets 
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LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Deficiency,  Income  Account .  $49,449  15 

Accounts  Payable  (Building  Account) .  12,735  36 

Accounts  Payable  (Income  Account) .  412  14 

Accrued  Wages .  134  90 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Fund .  141  17 

Temporary  loans  from  Penn  National  Bank. . .  65,000  00 


Current  Liabilities . .  $127,872  72 

Bond  Account .  $749,000  00 

George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust  Fund .  8,162  50 

Loan  from  George  S.  Pepper  Library  Trust 

Fund .  8,162  50 

-  765,325  00 

Balance  Account  November  1,  1911 . $1,289,266  64 

Capital  Account,  Receipts  from  Entrance  Fees 

and  Life  Membership  Fees,  etc .  67,014  25 


Total . $1,356,280  89 

Gain  on  Departments  November  1, 

1911,  to  October  31,  1912: 

Barber  Shop .  $568  90 

Billiards  and  Pool .  303  17 

Lodging  Rooms .  21,224  91 

Playing-Cards .  33  46 

Turkish  Baths .  621  13 

Umbrellas .  119  50 

Provisions .  14,504  08 

Wines .  213  28 

Cigars .  5,662  89 


Total . $43,251  32 

Excess  of  House  Department  ex¬ 
penses .  93,527  73 


Net  Loss  in  Operating — Income  Account .  $50,276  41 

Balance  Account  October  31,  1912 .  1,306,004  48 

Total  Liabilities . $2,199,202  20 


JAMES  E.  MITCHELL, 

Treasurer. 


October  31,  1912. 


AUDITORS’  CERTIFICATE. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Section  53  of  the  By-Laws,  hereby  certify  that 
we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1912,  and  have  found  them 
correct. 

(Signed) 

W.  HARRY  MILLER, 
FRANKLIN  M.  POTTS, 

E.  A.  STOCKTON, 

Auditors. 
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OF  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE. 


October  31,  1912. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: — Your  House  Committee  begs  to  submit  its 
report  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1912. 

The  new  Marble  Cafes  in  the  Middle  Section  were  first 
opened  on  December  2,  1911,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  Assembly  Hall  occurred  on  December  11,  1911,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  the  occasion  being  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  Union  League.  The  sleeping  rooms  in  the  Middle 
Section,  however,  were  not  completed  and  put  in  service  until 
the  early  part  of  May. 

The  usual  billiard  and  pool  handicap  tournaments  were  held, 
and  at  the  completion  prizes  were  presented  to  the  winners, 
at  a  dinner  given  by  The  Union  League. 

The  following  anniversaries  were  celebrated  and  receptions 
held,  namely: 

Christmas  to  New  Year’s. 

Easter. 

Reception  to  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  U.  S.  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Reception  to  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reception  to  Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Celebration  of  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in 
connection  with  which  a  reception  was  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Honorable  William  Howard  Taft. 

Saturday  afternoon  concerts  from  November  until  May. 
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Your  Committee  has  given  very  careful  consideration  to 
the  question  of  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members  and 
among  the  improvements  provided  during  the  year  are  the 
following: 

Plate  glass  top  card  tables,  with  individual  lights  over  each. 

The  five  private  dining  rooms  in  the  Middle  Section  were 
decorated  and  furnished,  and  your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  rooms,  which  can  also  be  used  for  Committee  Rooms 
for  conversation  and  other  needs  of  the  members,  will  supply 
a  long  felt  want. 

Your  Committee  begs  to  acknowledge  having  received  for 
The  Union  League  the  following: 

Pastoral  painting,  by  Moran;  presented  by  Thomas  E.  Baird. 

Painting,  entitled  “Harvest  Home  when  the  War  was  Over,” 
by  J.  John;  presented  by  the  estate  of  Alexander  M.  Fox. 

Photographs  of  original  Union  League  Building;  presented  by 
Dr.  George  F.  Root,  M.  Ashbrook  Griffith  and  estate  of 
William  S.  Grant. 

Four  pieces  of  handsome  hand-carved  oak  furniture;  presented 
by  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Townsend  through  William  J.  McClary. 

Four  paintings  and  two  shields;  presented  by  Mrs.  John  F. 
Combs,  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  John  F.  Smith. 

Portrait  of  James  H.  Orne;  presented  by  his  son,  Benjamin 
Orne. 

Polar  bear  skin;  presented  by  Frank  L.  Thomson. 

Union  League  annual  reports  and  three  silver  medals;  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  estate  of  William  S.  Grant. 

Banner  carried  in  political  campaign  of  1844;  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  Robert  Smith. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ending  the  strictest  economy  has 
been  exercised  by  your  Committee  in  the  management  of  the 
house  and  no  expenditures  have  been  authorized  except  those 
absolutely  essential  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
the  property. 

On  February  12,  1912,  the  entire  Accounting  Department  of 
The  Union  League  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Stockton 
Bates,  C.  P.  A.,  who  was  authorized  to  establish  a  cost  system 
in  the  kitchen,  to  control  all  incoming  and  outgoing  supplies; 
and  your  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
results  obtained  have  exceeded  its  most  sanguine  expectations. 
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Perpetual  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $750,000  has  been 
placed  on  The  Union  League  Buildings,  as  follows: 


Fifteenth  Street  Building . $425,000 

Middle  Section .  225.000 

Broad  Street  Building .  100,000 


at  a  net  cost  of  $17,758.43,  which  will  be  carried  on  the  books 
as  an  asset.  Your  Committee  believes  this  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  will  cover  any  fire  loss  that  may  occur. 

The  cash  deficiency  in  the  Income  Account  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  $110,334.15  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  inherited  a  deficiency  of  $28,613.87  from 
the  previous  year,  in  addition  to  which  the  $17,758.43  men¬ 
tioned  above  was  expended  for  perpetual  insurance  on  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  balance  represents  money  advanced  to  the 
Capital  Account  for  special  and  extra  furnishings. 

Your  Committee  would  also  express  its  appreciation,  not  only 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  employees  of  The  Union  League  but  for 
their  earnest  efforts  to  carry  out  its  wishes.  Among  many 
worthy  of  mention,  it  would  name  N.  F.  Heckler,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  John  H.  Coleman,  Steward,  and  William  F.  Homiller, 
Chief  Cashier,  and  the  Heads  of  the  various  departments. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  House  Committee. 

THOMAS  J.  JEFFRIES, 

Chairman.. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES,  TOGETHER  WITH 
THE  NET  RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


• 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Excess  of 
Receipts. 

House  Department . 

Steam  and  Electric  Light  Plant 
Toilet  Rooms . 

$209,133  85 

$259,115  25 
34,941  56 
8,604  77 
10,621  70 
8,772  83 
8,041  06 
86  04 
2,924  62 
206  30 
244,679  73 
65,389  98 
87,159  51 

Barber  Shop . 

Billiards  and  Pool . 

Lodging  Rooms . 

Playing-Cards . 

Turkish  Baths . 

Umbrellas . 

Provisions . 

Wines . 

Cigars . 

Net  excess  of  expenses . 

11,190  60 
9,076  00 
29,265  97 
119  50 
3,545  75 
325  80 
259,183  81 
65,603  26 
92,822  40 
50,276  41 

$568  90 
303  17 
21,224  91 
33  46 
621  13 
119  50 
14,504  08 
213  28 
5,662  89 
50,276  41 

$730,543  35 

$730,543  35 

$93,527  73 

Excess  of 
Expenses. 


$49,981  40 
34,941  56 
8,604  77 


$93,527  73 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

GUEST  COMMITTEE. 


October  31,  1912. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen  : — The  Guest  Committee  begs  to  submit  its 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1912. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  functions  held.  On  March  8th  the  Board  of 
Directors  tendered  a  dinner  to  Honorable  John  W.  Weeks, 
United  States  Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  member 
of  the  Monetary  Commission,  after  which  he  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  entitled  the  “  Currency 
Question,”  which  seemed  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  present.  (This  address  is  appended  to  this  report.) 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a  Reception  was  tendered  to 
Congressman  Weeks  in  the  Banquet  Room. 

On  March  22d  and  April  12th,  respectively,  Honorable 
John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Honorable 
Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Receptions  were 
tendered  to  both  Governor  Tener  and  Mayor  Blankenburg, 
by  the  members,  in  the  Old  Cafe,  and  were  largely  attended. 

On  April  27th,  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  a  dinner  of  five  hundred 
covers,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  at  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  the  guest  of  honor.  After  the  -  dinner, 
the  President,  General  Horatio  C.  King,  Honorable  John  K. 
Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Honorable  Rudolph  Blanken- 
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burg,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq., 
former  President  of  The  Union  League,  delivered  addresses, 
which  are  appended  hereto. 

Prior  to  the  dinner,  every  member  of  The  Union  League  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Old  Cafe,  and  this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  number  of  members. 

On  each  of  the  above  occasions  the  house  was  appropriately 
decorated,  and  music  furnished. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Guest  Committee, 

WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL, 

Chairman. 


THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION 


ADDRESS 


BY 


HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  WEEKS 

U.  S.  CONGRESSMAN  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MONETARY  COMMISSION 


BEFORE 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE 


MARCH  8,  1912 
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Mr.  William  T.  Tilden,  President  of  The  Union  League,  presided,  and 
introduced  Congressman  Weeks  as  follows: 

Fellow  Members  of  The  Union  League — The  National 
Monetary  Commission  was  appointed  by  Congress  in 
1908.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  has  been  a  member  of 
that  Commission  from  its  birth.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  now  a  member  of  that  Commission,  constituted 
of  eighteen  members,  and  we  have  with  us  the  man,  or  one  of 
the  few  men  on  that  Commission  who  have  done  the  wheel- 
horse  work  and  know  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Probably 
there  is  no  question  before  the  American  people  to-day  that 
is  of  more  importance  to  each  and  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
than  the  currency  question,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Weeks  address  us  to-night  on  the  currency 
question  of  the  United  States. 

“THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION.” 

Congressman  Weeks  was  heartily  welcomed  and  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be 
asked  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  discuss  before  The  Union 
League  an  important  question.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the 
most  important  public  question  which  the  country  has  before  it 
to-day.  Every  man,  whether  in  business  or  not,  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  you  of  Philadelphia  ought  especially  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  because,  as  your  president  has  just  stated,  your  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  is  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and  will  have  charge  of  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate; 
and  you  have  among  your  citizens  many  men  who  have  been 
wheel-horses  in  good  banking  and  currency  legislation  for 
many  years.  Among  them  I  will  name  one,  because  he  is  a 
man  so  well  known  to  you,  being  one  of  your  past  presidents, 
Mr.  C.  Stuart  Patterson.  (Applause.) 

I  obtained  some  of  my  inspiration  on  this  subject  from 
hearing  him  discuss  it  years  ago,  and  he  is  as  active  and  alive 
to  its  importance  to-day  as  he  was  in  the  silver  days,  in  1896. 
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As  I  said,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  question  with 
which  the  country  has  to  deal  to-day.  I  want  to  take  you 
back  to  1907,  when  we  had  one  of  those  periodical  panics  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  business  in  this  country.  It  was  not  very 
different  from  the  panics  which  had  preceded  it.  It  resulted 
from  substantially  the  same  causes — over-expansion,  over- 
extension,  over-speculation,  an  inadequate  banking  system 
which  did  not  respond  when  necessities  arose  which  required 
immediate  relief,  and  various  other  reasons  which  are  economic 
and  not  political  in  any  sense.  At  that  time  the  banks  of  New 
York  had  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  million  of  deposits, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  which  were  the  deposits  of 
other  banks,  and  when  the  other  banks  commenced  to  call 
home  their  balances  and  call  home  the  reserve  which,  under 
the  law,  they  could  keep  with  a  central  reserve  city,  it  placed 
the  same  strain  on  the  New  York  banks  which  they  had  had  to 
meet  before,  and  they  responded  as  they  had  done  before,  as 
long  as  they  could,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  and,  therefore,  they  suspended  specie  payment 
and  issued  clearing-house  certificates.  In  that  course  they 
were  followed  by  the  banks  throughout  the  country.  The 
New  York  banks,  that  city  being  a  central  reserve  city, 
kept  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in  reserve.  They 
had  those  deposits  in  reserve,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  them,  but  the  banks  of  the  country  had  deposited  in  New 
York  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Therefore  if  the  banks 
of  the  country  had  called  home  one-half  of  their  deposits,  you 
can  see  that  they  would  have  left  the  New  York  banks  with 
no  reserve  at  all.  When  we  came  to  investigate  this  question 
we  found  that  the  location  of  reserves  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  troubles  of  our  banking  system.  But 
before  discussing  that  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  brought 
about  the  Monetary  Commission.  When  Congress  met  in 
December,  1907,  immediately  after  the  panic,  the  first  thing 
that  was  done  was  to  appoint  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  (that 
being  a  continuous  body,  was  already  organized)  and  we  com¬ 
menced  to  try  to  work  out  something  which  would  relieve  the 
country  of  its  banking  and  currency  troubles.  When  I  went 
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on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  two 
or  three  years  before  that  time,  we  spoke  of  it  in  Congress  as 
the  sixteen-to-one  Committee.  There  were  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  was  said  that  if  one  man  had  an  idea,  the  other 
sixteen  were  sure  to  be  against  him.  That  was  not  an  entirely 
exaggerated  statement.  I  found  there  were  many  men  of 
many  minds  on  it,  and  although  we  spent  the  whole  winter 
trying  to  work  out  some  fundamental  legislation  which  would 
solve  the  troubles  as  we  found  them,  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  result  than  what  was  known  as  the  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  Currency  Bill.  That  bill,  however  unscientific  it  was 
(and  it  was  unscientific  in  many  respects),  included  some  dis¬ 
tinct  points  which  are  well  worth  mentioning.  It  was  the 
first  national  legislation  which  recognized  commercial  paper 
as  a  suitable  basis  for  circulation.  It  also  provided  for  an 
issue  of  emergency  currency — five  hundred  millions  of  it,  which 
has  been  printed  and  stored  in  vaults  in  Washington.  That 
currency  may  be  issued  to  clearing  houses  throughout  the 
country,  or  local  associations,  as  they  are  called  in  the  bill, 
so  that  if  we  had  a  panic  now  I  believe  your  local  banks  would 
be  able  to  obtain  circulation  sufficient  to  answer  your  business 
needs.  But  more  than  that,  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  bill,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  fundamentally  sound  and  final  legislation, 
was  limited  to  a  six-year  period,  so  that  it  will  expire  by  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1914.  We  also  provided  for  a  mone¬ 
tary  commission  to  study  this  whole  subject  and  report  the 
results  of  its  investigations  to  Congress.  The  life  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  life  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill,  but  some  of  our  progressive  friends  in  Washington  thought 
the  Commission  should  report  earlier,  so  that  we  completed 
our  work  and  made  our  report  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  it 
is  that  report,  and  the  bill  accompanying  it,  which  I  am  going 
to  discuss  to-night. 

Incidentally,  I  w^ant  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  taken  up  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  We  have  been  attempting  to  keep 
politics  out  of  this  question,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  But  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election 
you  can  very  well  see  that  it  wmuld  be  pretty  nearly  impossible 
to  prevent  politics  from  creeping  in,  and,  therefore,  we  believe 
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it  is  the  part  of  prudence  and  good  judgment  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  pass  the  reported  or  any  similar  bill  until 
after  the  presidential  election  next  fall. 

The  Monetary  Commission  was  made  up  of  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers,  nine  Senators  and  nine  Representatives.  Those  who 
have  criticised  the  organization  of  the  Commission  have  said 
that  we  could  have  found  eighteen  men  who  knew  more  about 
the  subject  than  those  who  were  appointed  its  members.  That 
is  undoubtedly  true.  After  legislation  has  been  formulated, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it,  and  if  nine  Senators  who 
are  reasonably  prominent  men  in  the  Senate,  and  nine  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  occupy  similar  positions  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  agreed  on  legislation  of  any  kind,  they  are  a  tre¬ 
mendous  force  in  effecting  its  passage,  and  they  could  be  of  more 
use  in  that  way  than  any  body  of  experts,  wherever  they  might 
be  f  ound, which  was  the  reason  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  made  the  members  of  this  Commission.  We  provided, 
however,  that  experts  of  all  kinds  and  characters  might  be 
employed  by  the  Commission,  and  we  have  used  the  advice 
and  services  of  such  men  liberally,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  throughout  the  world.  When  the  Commission  organized, 
we  recognized  very  soon  that  we  were  not  absolutely  in  harmony 
on  this  question,  and  that  there  were  very  many  points  about 
it  which  the  members  of  the  Commission  themselves  did  not 
understand.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  question  of  educating 
the  members  of  the  Commission.  Every  man  on  it,  Democrat 
as  well  as  Republican,  went  about  it  in  a  broad-minded  wray 
and  attempted  to  solve  the  question  as  it  should  be  solved, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  country. 
Part  of  the  Commission  went  abroad  and  interviewed  banking 
men  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  We  employed  the  best  posted 
men  in  pretty  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  to  writ#  of  the 
the  banking  and  currency  affairs  of  those  countries  as  they 
are  to-day  and  as  they  affect  their  commercial  affairs.  We 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  United  States.  We  have  given  public 
hearings  in  very  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  We 
have  submitted  the  result  of  our  work — first,  the  tentative 
plan,  which  was  called  the  Aldrich  plan,  but  which  really  was 
the  plan  of  the  Commission,  to  banking  associations,  and  to 
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many  of  the  economists  and  financial  students  of  the  country; 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of 
business  organizations.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  result  of  this  submission  to  these  organizations,  we 
have  found  our  work  meets  their  approval.  The  American 
Bankers’  Association,  for  instance,  appointed  a  committee 
of  twenty-five,  which  spent  three  days  going  over  this  plan, 
item  by  item,  word  by  word,  and  the  result  was  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  suggestions  which  were  almost  negligible 
in  the  final  result,  they  approved  the  plan.  Later  on  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  passed 
on  it  the  same  way.  The  State  and  Trust  Company  members 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  passed  on  it  in  a  similar 
way,  and  when  it  came  to  the  great  Convention  in  New  Orleans 
recently,  where  there  were  something  like  three  thousand 
members  of  the  Association  present,  a  motion  was  passed  endors¬ 
ing  the  plan  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.  Quite  likely  there 
may  have  been  a  few  other  dissenters,  but,  substantially  speak¬ 
ing,  it  met  the  unanimous  approval  of  that  great  organization. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  has  met  a  similar  approval  of  the  technical 
men,  the  technical  economists  and  financial  students  of  the 
country.  There  are  some  criticisms  of  the  plan,  but  many  of 
them  are  made  by  those  who,  in  my  judgment,  have  not  given 
it  mature  consideration,  and  while  the  report  is  not  the  final 
action  of  Congress,  and  while  it  is  to  be  considered  by  Congress 
and  by  committees  of  Congress  in  conjunction  with  what  is 
known  as  an  investigation  of  the  money  trust,  I  have  confidence 
to  believe  that  if  any  intelligent  man  will  spend  as  much  time 
on  this  subject  as  have  the  members  of  the  Monetary  Com¬ 
mission,  he  will  substantially  come  to  the  same  conclusions. 
The  report  is  signed  by  sixteen  men,  the  surviving  members 
of  the  Commission,  ten  Republicans  and  six  Democrats,  and 
it  is  not  a  commission  made  up  of  Eastern  or  Yfestern  or  South¬ 
ern  men,  but  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country:  three  of 
them  from  the  Pacific  coast,  five  from  the  South,  three  from 
the  Middle  W est  and  the  others  from  the  East.  So  that,  as  far 
as  the  locality  of  these  men  is  concerned,  it  is  a  commission 
made  up  of  men  who  would  have  all  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  heart  rather  than  the  interest  of  any  particular 
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section.  You  could  not  have  a  commission  arranged  any 
better,  territorially,  than  has  been  the  Monetary  Commission, 
and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  report  is  signed  by  the  members 
of  this  Commission  without  regard  to  political  preference, 
showing  that  those  sixteen  men,  after  giving  the  subject  mature 
consideration  and  three  years  and  a  half  of  study,  have  all  come 
to  exactly  the  same  conclusion,  although,  as  I  stated  previously, 
we  had  varied  opinions  when  we  commenced  the  study  of  the 
question. 

We  are  apt  to  think  in  this  country  that,  because  we  are 
young  and  vigorous,  we  have  modern  and  the  best  methods 
for  conducting  all  of  our  business  and  financial  affairs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  much  behind  Europe,  not  only  in  our 
banking  system,  but  in  our  currency  legislation  as  well.  It 
is  not  because  European  banking  and  currency  systems  have 
been  perfect  from  their  commencement,  but  because  they  have 
been  gradually  changed  to  meet  conditions  as  they  have  de¬ 
veloped,  and  have  been  constantly  kept  up  to  date.  Substan¬ 
tially  every  one  of  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  the 
great  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  England  and 
France,  have  been  changed  within  the  last  forty  years,  the 
English  currency  system  having  been  organized  in  1844,  while 
the  French  bank  comes  down  from  the  first  Napoleon’s  day. 
With  those  exceptions,  their  systems  are  comparatively  modern, 
and  in  every  case  they  respond  infinitely  better  to  the  business 
conditions  of  each  country  than  does  ours.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing,  however,  to  change  fundamental  banking  and  currency 
legislation.  It  is  something  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  popular 
taste.  There  are  no  skyrockets  about  it;  there  are  no  great 
headlines  in  the  newspapers  for  a  man  who  devotes  his  time 
to  it.  It  is  solely  a  scientific  business  proposition,  and  those 
who  are  going  to  undertake  to  master  it  must  devote  long 
hours  to  its  consideration  before  they  will  be  able  to  get  any 
result,  even  then  being  more  likely  to  meet  failure  than  success. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  national  banks 
during  the  Civil  War.  We  discussed  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  ten  years  before  it  was  finally  consummated.  We 
had  fifteen  or  twenty  years  discussion  of  the  silver  question 
before  it  was  settled  as  it  should  have  been.  We  finally  passed 
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the  gold  act  in  1900,  and  then  we  dawdled  along  and  did  noth¬ 
ing  until  the  panic  of  1907  suddenly  brought  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  wretched  condition  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  when  any  strain  came  on  the  system  of  banking  which 
is  in  vogue  in  this  country. 

After  going  over  our  system  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  three  major  defects  in  it:  first,  the  location  of  the 
reserves;  second,  that  our  currency  system  was  on  unscientific 
lines;  and  third,  that  there  was  no  co-ordination  between 
the  banks. 

Let  me  take  up  the  reserves  first.  There  are  three  central 
reserve  cities  where  the  banks  must  keep  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  deposits  in  their  own  vaults.  There  are  some  forty 
or  fifty  reserve  cities  which  must  keep  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  their  deposits  in  reserve,  but  one-half  of  that  may  be  deposited 
in  the  banks  of  central  reserve  cities.  Other  banks  of  the 
country,  roughly  called  country  banks,  must  keep  fifteen  per 
cent  of  their  deposits  in  reserve,  six  per  cent  of  which  must 
be  in  their  own  vaults — six  per  cent  of  the  deposits — and  nine 
per  cent  may  be  deposited  in  the  banks  of  reserve  or  central 
reserve  cities.  The  result  is,  as  all  of  our  central  reserve  and 
reserve  cities  pay  interest  on  deposits  to  banks  as  well  as  to 
most  other  people,  that  the  reserves  of  the  country — those 
which  can  be  spared  from  the  local  needs — gradually  drift 
into  the  banks  of  the  reserve  cities  and  finally  into  the  banks 
of  the  central  reserve  cities.  That  is  the  reason  that  New 
York  is  the  financial  center  of  the  country,  or  one  of  the  reasons. 
Another  reason:  there  is  a  broader  stock  market  in  New  York 
than  anywhere  else,  so  that  the  New  York  banks  may  loan 
this  surplus  money,  or  generally  may,  on  stock  exchange 
collateral,  in  which  case  they  are  able  to  collect  their  loans 
promptly  if  the  necessity  arises.  Now,  what  happened  in 
1907?  The  surplus  moneys  of  the  country,  as  usual,  were 
in  New  York,  as  they  are  to-day.  The  president  of  a  great  New 
York  bank  told  me  recently  that  he  had  fifteen  millions  of 
deposits  which  he  could  not  loan  on  which  he  was  paying  two 
per  cent  interest,  as  is  customary — could  not  loan  them  because 
there  was  no  demand  for  call  money  which  could  be  met  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  rate  below  what  it  is — two  or  two  and  one- 
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half  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  the  New  York  banks  attempted 
to  loan  all  the  surplus  money  they  have  deposited  with  them 
which  is  available  for  call  loans,  it  would  break  the  rate  so 
that  the  return  obtained  on  the  whole  amount  would  probably 
be  less  than  on  the  amount  which  they  at  present  have  out¬ 
standing,  and  which  is  only  bringing  them  about  what  it  costs 
them,  which  return  is  higher  than  it  has  been  very  much  of 
the  time  during  the  past  year. 

Easy  money  is  an  incentive  to  speculation.  The  bank  man 
who  has  idle  moneys  on  his  hands  is  quite  apt  to  advise  people 
to  buy  bonds,  or  to  himself  buy  these  or  other  securities  so 
that  he  may  make  some  use  of  these  surplus  moneys.  After 
a  time  we  come  to  the  moving  of  the  crops,  as  we  do  every 
year — as  happened  in  1907.  We  require  about  two  hundred 
millions  more  circulation  at  such  a  time  than  we  do  in  ordinary 
times,  and  the  country  banks  not  only  drew  home  their  sur¬ 
plus  moneys,  but  they  commenced  to  draw  home,  as  well, 
their  reserves.  That  put  the  usual  strain  upon  the  New  York 
banks.  They  had  to  liquidate  their  call  loans,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  selling  of  securities  in  the  stock  market,  frequently 
at  prices  materially  below  those  at  which  they  had  been  pur¬ 
chased.  This  selling  broke  the  stock  market  and  caused  a 
panic.  Then  came  the  failure  of  a  bank,  and  of  a  great  trust 
company,  all  of  which  excited  the  country  banks  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  not  only  drew  home  the  money  they  needed, 
but  they  drew  home  very  much  more  than  they  needed,  so 
that  in  many  cases  they  not  only  had  fifteen  per  cent  of  their 
deposits  in  reserve,  but  they  had  twenty  per  cent  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  thirty  per  cent,  and  there  were  cases  where 
the  country  banks  had  forty  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in  reserve. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  ridiculous  condition.  In  addition,  many 
corporations  which  have  weekly  pay-rolls  carried  two  pay¬ 
rolls  instead  of  one,  because  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  off  their  employees  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
All  of  these  things  added  to  the  distress  of  the  New  York  banks, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Government  coming  to  their  aid, 
and  their  having  time  enough  to  bring  from  abroad  more  or 
less  gold,  there  would  have  been  an  earlier  collapse  among  New 
York  banks  than  there  was.  However,  as  I  pointed  out  to 
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you  in  the  beginning,  they  only  had  in  reserve  one-half  of  the 
deposits  of  banks,  to  say  nothing  of  deposits  of  individuals, 
which  was  all  the  law  required.  Finally  they  had  to  issue 
clearing-house  certificates.  Now  clearing-house  certificates, 
as  they  are  generally  used,  are  simply  a  currency  which  may 
be  used  to  pay  balances  at  clearing.  If  one  of  your  banks,  at 
such  a  time,  made  a  loss  at  clearing,  it  might  pay  it  with  clear¬ 
ing-house  certificates  instead  of  paying  it  in  currency.  This, 
of  course,  helps  out  the  local  situation,  but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  help  out  the  general  currency  conditions  of  the  county. 
In  fact,  it  is  injurious  to  such  conditions  in  the  country  at 
large,  because  it  breaks  down  domestic  exchange.  For  instance, 
if  one  of  the  merchants  here  had  a  check  from  a  Texas  merchant 
for  a  bill  of  goods  which  he  had  sold,  and  that  check  was  sent 
back  to  the  Texas  town  for  collection  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  the  probable  result  was  that  the  Texas  bank  to 
which  it  was  sent  reported  to  your  bank  that  it  could  not  buy 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago  exchange,  but  that 
it  would  give  the  Philadelphia  bank  credit  for  the  money  and 
would  remit  when  it  could  buy  exchange.  But  you  wanted 
your  money,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Philadelphia  bank 
was  obliged  to  make  you  a  loan,  a  forced  loan  in  such  a  case, 
which,  of  course,  added  to  its  distress,  and  to  the  distress  of 
the  whole  situation  here.  The  issuing  of  clearing-house  cer¬ 
tificates,  however,  does  relieve  the  local  situation,  and  usually 
marks  the  culmination  of  our  panics,  as  was  the  case  in  1907. 
It  was  the  principle  of  issuing  clearing-house  certificates  which 
we  followed  in  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  bill,  and  which,  to  some 
extent,  has  been  followed  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Reserve  Association  which  I  am  going  to  describe  to  you  a 
little  later. 

It  must  be  plain  to  you,  if  the  reserves  of  the  country  are 
scattered  among  twenty-five  thousand  banks,  or  if  they  are 
partially  concentrated  in  the  banks  of  the  central  reserve  cities, 
that  they  are  not  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  immediately 
available.  For  example,  you  must  have  a  great  reservoir 
somewhere  near  the  City  of  Philadelphia  which  is  available, 
in  case  of  need,  for  fire  purposes.  It  is  available  because  the 
waters  are  in  reserve,  because  that  reservoir  is  filled  with  water 
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sufficient  for  your  fire  department  to  use  under  any  exigencies 
which  may  arise.  But  if  the  same  amount  of  water  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  it  would 
be  of  no  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  your  city  would  go  to  destruction. 
We  are  a  great  nation  with  millions  of  men  who  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  military  duty.  If  those  men  were  concentrated  and 
drilled,  they  would  be  a  great  reserve  on  which  we  could  depend 
in  time  of  need.  But  scattered  as  they  are,  however,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  use  as  a  military  reserve.  The  same  principles  will  apply 
to  the  reserves  of  banks.  There  must  be  some  more  central 
reservoir  where  the  reserves  can  be  obtained  without  upsetting 
the  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in  the  center  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  or  else  we  are  not  in  a  condition,  as  far  as  our 
reserves  are  concerned,  which  will  enable  us  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  in  times  of  strain. 

Then  again,  our  currency  system  has  not  been  such  that 
we  could  feel  any  certainty  that  it  would  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  We  have  about  a  billion  seven  hundred 
millions  of  gold;  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  silver, 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  greenbacks  and  some¬ 
thing  over  seven  hundred  millions  of  national  bank  notes. 
There  is  no  elasticity  in  metallic  money.  Gold  increases  as 
gold  bullion  is  taken  to  the  mints  to  be  coined,  and  has  increased 
•  at  a  wonderful  rate  in  this  country,  but  it  does  not  decrease 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  elasticity  in  it.  The  silver  which 
we  have  outstanding  is  limited  to  that  amount  and  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  till-money,  so  that  it  practically  is  not  a  factor  in 
our  monetary  system,-— it  is  the  change  which  we  use  in  our 
everyday  transactions.  The  issue  of  greenbacks,  three  hundred 
and  forty-six  millions,  is  limited  by  law,  so  the  only  elasticity 
we  have  in  our  circulation  is  in  the  national  bank  notes.  There 
is,  however,  no  real  elasticity  in  these,  for,  while  nine  million 
may  be  retired  a  month,  the  growth  of  the  country  is  sufficient, 
so  that  we  are  constantly  using  more  and  substantially  retiring 
none.  At  the  end  of  the  1907  panic  we  had  something  like 
six  hundred  and  thirty  million  outstanding,  and  I  believed 
that  many  of  them  would  be  retired  when  the  panic  was  over. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  been  reduced,  but  have 
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gone  on  increasing  until  I  think  they  now  aggregate  about 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  million.  All  those  notes,  as  you  know, 
are  issued  against  government  bonds.  Every  thousand  dollars 
of  notes  has  a  thousand-dollar  bond  behind  them.  We  have 
but  nine  hundred  millions  of  national  debt  outstanding,  which 
is  available  as  a  basis  for  circulation.  Therefore,  we  could 
only,  under  any  circumstances,  increase  our  national  bank 
note  circulation  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  more.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  always  increase  it  as  a  result  of  a 
commerical  demand,  but  we  increase  or  decrease  it,  or  our 
banks  do,  because  of  the  profit  which  they  can  make  on  cir¬ 
culation.  At  this  time  there  is  a  profit  of  about  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent,  I  believe,  in  issuing  circulation  of  two  per  cent 
bonds.  If  their  bonds,  however,  went  up  to  105  or  106,  most 
of  the  banks  which  have  paid  substantially  those  prices  for 
them  would  be  tempted  to  sell  out  and  retire  their  circulation, 
even  if  there  were  need  for  it  at  that  time.  So,  instead  of  the 
volume  of  circulation  based  on  national  bank  notes  being  a 
response  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country,  it  is  largely 
a  response  to  what  banks  can  make  out  of  the  circulation  itself, 
depending  on  wThether  it  is  wise  for  them  to  carry  two  per  cent 
bonds,  or  whether  they  should  sell  the  bonds.  In  other  words, 
our  elasticity — such  as  we  have — is  based  on  the  very  last 
reason  which  should  govern  in  such  matters,  and  the  main 
and  primary  reason — that  is,  a  circulation  which  will  respond 
to  commercial  needs — is  given  secondary  attention. 

Then,  there  is  no  co-ordination  between  our  banks.  If 
we  get  into  trouble,  it  is  every  bank  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  That  is  almost  literally  true.  There  is  no 
more  active  competition  in  any  business  affairs  of  this  country 
than  there  is  between  the  banks  themselves.  Banks  are  jealous 
of  the  operations  of  one  another.  They  do  not  like  to  say  to 
their  brother  banker,  “We  need  assistance  in  this  crisis.  ”  They 
hesitate  about  doing  this  until  the  whole  situation  gets  to  such 
a  point  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  shall  come 
together  and  take  some  means  to  protect  themselves  and  the 
communities  which  they  serve.  The  result  is  that  we  do  not 
issue  clearing-house  certificates  until  we  have  reached  a  busi¬ 
ness  condition  in  the  country  which  is  unbearable. 
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Now,  we  propose  to  establish,  not  a  bank,  but  something 
which  will  supplement  the  banks  of  the  country,  which  will 
be  a  means  of  drawing  together  the  reserves  and  the  other 
means  of  support  which  the  banks  must  have,  and  to  make 
available  those  resources  and  that  support  not  only  to  one 
bank,  but  to  every  bank,  making  the  reserves  and  the  stability 
of  each  bank  available  for  the  support  of  other  banks  in  a 
legitimate  and  proper  way.  That  is  what  the  general  plan 
which  we  have  offered  will  provide,  as  far  as  co-ordination  of 
the  banks  is  concerned.  You  do  not  want  to  be  deluded  by 
anybody  who  says  we  are  establishing  another  central  bank. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  in  this  country  against 
the  name  “Central  Bank. ”  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  National  Reserve  Association 
is  not  a  central  bank  in  the  same  sense  that  the  early  banks 
were,  because  the  First  and  Second  United  States  Banks  were 
in  active  competition  with  the  other  banks  of  the  country. 
They  were  larger  than  the  other  banks,  and  were  such  fierce 
competitors  that  every  man’s  hand  was  raised  against  them. 
This  is  a  bank  which  co-operates  with  other  banks,  but  is  not 
in  antagonism  to  them  in  any  respect,  because  the  business  of 
the  National  Reserve  Association,  which  we  are  to  organize, 
is  limited  to  the  Government  itself  and  to  its  stockholders, 
its  stockholders  being  the  banks.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
antagonism — simply  co-operation  in  the  methods  proposed. 

In  the  report  which  the  Monetary  Commission  has  made 
we  provide  for  what  is  called  a  National  Reserve  Association, 
and  that  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  state  banks,  trust  com¬ 
panies,  and  national  banks,  may  become,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  subscribers  to  its  stock;  and  if  they  become  sub¬ 
scribers  to  its  shares  they  must  subscribe  for  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  own  capital.  That  would  amount  to  something  over 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  propose  to  call  fifty  per 
cent  of  this  subscription,  and  provide  that  the  National  Reserve 
Association  shall  not  commence  business  unless  one  hundred 
millions  is  paid  in.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to  keep  this 
Association  out  of  the  hands  of  any  central  interest  by  requir¬ 
ing  its  stockholders  to  be  banks,  and  only  banks,  and  that, 
as  a  condition  of  being  members  of  the  Association,  they  shall 
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hold  this  stock  in  this  Association.  Therefore,  it  is  not  trans¬ 
ferable.  The  only  way  it  can  be  transferred  is  for  a  bank  to 
liquidate.  The  only  way  anybody  can  attain  control  of  the 
National  Reserve  Association  would  be  to  buy  control  of  all 
of  the  banks  of  the  country.  Every  bank  man  knows  that 
that  is  a  perfectly  hopeless  scheme  for  anybody  to  undertake. 
It  would  be  a  physical  and  financial  impossibility.  Then, 
again,  we  know,  we  must  keep  the  Association  out  of  politics 
or  else  it  will  not  be  successful.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  out 
of  politics  by  the  way  we  propose  to  elect  directors.  The  plan 
provides  for  local  associations,  which  shall  consist  of  at  least 
ten  banks  having  a  capital  of  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars, 
with  a  surplus  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  each  of  these  local 
associations  shall  have  a  board  of  directors.  We  provide  for 
the  election  of  that  board  of  directors  in  this  way:  Three-fifths 
of  the  board  shall  be  elected,  each  bank  having  one  vote,  and 
then  two-fifths  shall  be  elected,  each  bank  voting  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  it  holds  in  the  National  Reserve  Association. 
You  will  see  that  that  is  substantially  carrying  out  the  methods 
followed  in  the  Federal  system  of  government,  the  independent 
bank  having  a  vote  in  electing  a  part  of  these  directors,  whether 
it  is  a  large  or  a  small  bank,  and  then  in  electing  the  remainder, 
the  banks  voting  the  shares  of  stock  they  hold  in  the  National 
Reserve  Association. 

The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  districts,  and  a 
board  of  directors  in  each  of  these  districts  is  to  be  elected  in 
this  way:  One-half  of  them  being  elected  by  each  one  of  the 
local  associations  casting  one  vote.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  local  organization  is  a  large  one  or  a 
small  one,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  election  of  one-half  of  the 
directors.  Then  one-third  of  the  directors  are  elected  by  all  of 
the  banks  in  the  local  associations  in  the  district  voting  the 
number  of  shares  they  hold  in  the  National  Reserve  Associa¬ 
tion.  That  makes  five-sixths  of  the  total.  The  other  directors 
are  elected  by  the  five-sixths  already  elected,  selecting  from 
commercial,  agricultural  or  business  interests  of  the  community, 
men  who  have  no  banking  connections  whatever.  Then  when 
we  come  to  the  main  association,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  to  be  in  Washington,  we  provide  for  forty-six  directors 
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and  of  those  forty-six  directors,  thirty  are  elected  by  the  district 
associations,  each  district  association  electing  two  directors, 
one  of  whom  may  be  connected  with  banks-,  and  one  who  has 
no  connection  with  banks  whatever,  so  that  each  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  country  will  be  represented  by  two  directors,  one 
a  business  man  without  banking  connections  and  the  other  a 
business  man  with  banking  connections.  Then  we  provide 
that  nine  shall  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  stockholders 
in  the  Association.  The  remaining  seven  directors  represent 
the  Government’s  interests,  being  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  governor 
and  the  two  deputy-governors  of  the  bank.  The  one  political 
element  that  there  is  in  this  whole  arrangement  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  the  governor  of 
the  bank,  but  he  must  select  him  from  a  list  of  names  sub- 
mitted  by  the  directors  of  the  Association,  which  list  shall 
consist  of  at  least  three  names,  and  he  can  only  select  him 
from  that  list.  If  the  President,  for  political  or  other  reasons, 
should  decide  to  remove  the  governor  of  the  bank,  his  only 
means  of  filling  his  place  would  be  to  go  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  obtain  another  list  of  names  of  men  suitable  to  occupy 
that  position.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  should 
be  without  some  element  of  control  in  the  Association,  as  all 
the  deposits  of  the  Government  are  to  be  made  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  all  of  the  Government’s  banking  business  is  to 
be  done  through  it.  Therefore,  we  were  justified  in  providing 
seven  governmental  representatives,  and  that  the  governor  of 
the  bank  should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  But  that 
is  the  only  political  element  which  enters  into  the  makeup  of 
this  organization. 

We  provide  many  new  and  modern  facilities  for  carrying 
on  our  banking  and  currency  operations.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  as  examples  of  what  this  plan  proposes, 
as  it  must  be  apparent  that  an  hour’s  speech  does  not  enable 
one  to  go  into  details  in  its  discussion.  It  would  require  a 
dozen  hours  to  do  it  in  considerable  detail. 

In  Europe  they  have  used,  for  many  years,  what  are  known 
as  bank  accepted  bills.  I  think  we  seldom  realize  to  what 
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extent  we  have  mobilized  the  permanent  investments  of  this 
country  during  recent  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  for  instance, 
the  steel  business  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  compara¬ 
tively  few  men.  Now  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  stockholders  in  the  United  States  Steel  Company  alone. 
Instead  of  there  being  concentration  of  wealth  in  our  industrial 
affairs,  there  has  been  a  wide  distribution  of  it  during  recent 
years.  We  have  mobilized  all  our  commercial  businesses,  which 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  there  is  a  broad  market 
for  the  bonds  and  other  securities  of  all  these  great  companies 
which  are  sometimes  called  trusts.  But  we  have  done  nothing 
whatever  to  mobilize  the  temporary  indebtedness  of  small 
business  concerns,  for  we  follow  the  same  methods  of  handling 
the  temporary  indebtedness  of  our  business  men  that  we  did 
fifty  years  ago.  A  bank  in  Philadelphia  buys  your  promis¬ 
sory  note,  to  mature  in  three  or  four  months.  Of  course,  the 
bank  is  satisfied  that  that  note  is  good.  It  goes  into  its  box, 
or  its  portfolio,  and  stays  there  until  the  note  matures,  when 
they  expect  it  will  be  paid.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  bank 
for  any  other  purpose  until  maturity.  The  bank  may  have 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  of  dollars  of  such  good  paper  in  its 
possession,  but  it  is  unavailable  to  enable  the  bank  to  liqui¬ 
date,  in  case  necessity  arises,  and  will  be  until  we  have  some 
modern  method  of  handling  it.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
bank  accepted  bills  in  general  use  abroad.  For  illustration: 
A  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  having  borrowed  all  the  money 
his  bank  cares  to  lend  him,  but  not  having  used  up  his  entire 
credit,  makes  a  draft  on  the  bank  for,  we  will  say,  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  bank  accepts  the  draft.  In  all  probability, 
such  a  draft  would  be  available  for  sale  not  only  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  but,  if  the  bank  were  well  enough  known,  it  might 
be  available  throughout  the  United  States,  and  if  the  bank 
and  the  maker  were  well  enough  known,  it  might  even  be 
available  for  sale  in  any  part  of  the  world,  extending  the  credit 
and  the  possibilities  for  borrowing  of  that  borrower  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  he  now  has.  In  other  words,  this  draft  does 
not  depend  on  the  credit  of  the  borrower  himself,  but  it  includes 
the  credit  of  the  bank.  To  be  sure,  we  limit  the  amount  of 
such  acceptances  which  any  bank  can  make,  because  it  is  a 
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new  method  of  doing  business,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
beyond  prudent  limits  in  starting  what  should  be  a  great  and 
important  change,  so  we  limit  such  acceptances  to  one-half 
of  the  capital  of  the  bank  which  is  accepting  the  draft.  In 
Europe,  however,  banks  accept  drafts  without  any  such  limi¬ 
tation.  The  last  time  I  noticed  the  statement  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  for  instance,  it  had  some  sixty  millions  of  acceptances 
outstanding.  What  is  the  result  of  this  system  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  Europe?  It  seems  that  the  borrower  in  France, 
for  instance,  not  only  has  his  own  credit  on  which  to  depend, 
but  also  the  credit  of  the  banks  in  France  which  will  accept 
his  paper,  having,  as  well,  a  credit  even  broader  than  that, 
for  very  frequently  he  arranges  with  banks  in  Germany  and 
banks  in  England  to  accept  his  paper  so  that  he  may  have  an 
international  credit  as  well  as  a  national  one.  It  enables  him 
not  only  to  borrow,  at  all  times,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  credit, 
but  it  enables  him  to  borrow  at  lower  rates,  because  he  will 
take  advantage  of  the  money  rates  in  various  countries  and 
borrow  where  the  rate  is  lowest.  Very  frequently  we  find 
large  quantities  of  French  paper  in  Germany,  of  English-made 
paper  in  France,  and  German-made  paper  in  England.  This 
is  advantageous,  not  only  because  borrowers  have  been  able 
to  obtain  better  rates,  but  because  it  furnishes  a  means  of 
settling  the  balance  of  trade  without  shipping  gold.  If  we 
find  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  at  any  time,  we  have  to 
ship  gold  to  pay  it.  When  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor, 
gold  is  shipped  to  us  to  pay  the  balance.  Abroad,  central 
banks  would  pay  such  a  balance  without  shipments  of  gold, 
unless  it  were  shipped  for  a  special  purpose,  by  simply  ship¬ 
ping  back  to  the  country  which  was  the  creditor  in  this  case 
some  of  the  paper  which  had  been  made  in  that  country  and 
which  the  central  bank  was  holding  as  an  investment.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  credit  of  every  merchant  in  Europe 
is  broader  than  the  credit  of  a  similar  merchant  with  the  same 
standing  in  this  country,  and  he  generally  obtains  his  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  If  we  adopt  this  system,  and  it 
becomes  as  popular  as  I  believe  it  will,  it  not  only  will  enable 
our  merchants  to  borrow  more  freely  at  home,  and  borrow  at 
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better  rates,  but  it  will  give  them  an  international  credit 
which  they  do  not  now  have  under  any  circumstances. 

Another  example:  If  one  of  your  merchants  should  buy  a 
bill  of  hides  in  Argentine,  the  financial  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action  would  be  consummated  through  a  foreign  bank — 
probably  with  an  English  or  a  French  or  a  German  bank. 
The  merchant  or  the  seller  in  Argentine  would  quite  likely 
attach  the  documents  to  a  draft  and  sell  them  to  his  local 
bank, — you  having  arranged  an  acceptance  through  your  local 
bank  with  the  English  bank, — the  documents  and  the  drafts 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  English  bank,  and  when  the  draft 
was  accepted  by  it,  it  would  become  marketable  paper  which 
would  sell  anywhere,  based,  of  course,  on  the  credit  of  the 
accepting  bank.  But  our  buyer  of  hides  in  this  case  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  commission  to  the  South  American  bank,  a 
commission  to  the  English  bank  and  a  commission  to  his  own 
bank  here.  The  result  is  that  every  such  transaction  we  have, 
especially  in  South  America  and  in  the  Orient,  costs  our  mer¬ 
chants  more  than  it  does  the  merchants  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  We  pay  millions  of  dollars — nobody  knows 
just  how  much — to  foreign  banks  for  transacting  financial 
operations  which  should  go  through  our  own  banks.  Further¬ 
more,  it  enhances  the  financial  importance  of  those  countries 
and  the  financial  importance  of  those  banks  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  country  and  local  institutions.  Our  own  banks 
would  make  larger  profits  if  the  business  were  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  through  them,  in  which  case  you  would  have  your  business 
transacted  for  less  than  it  now  costs  you.  Nobody  knows 
just  exactly  how  much  less  the  cost  would  be — nobody  knows 
just  how  much  it  costs  now;  but  everybody  knows  that  it 
does  cost  a  very  material  amount.  A  Chicago  banker  told  me 
that  his  bank  paid  annually  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
in  commissions  to  English  banks  for  acceptances,  which,  if 
there  were  an  American  exchange  in  South  America  and  in 
the  Orient,  would  be  corralled  by  his  own  bank  or  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  bank  and  the  importer,  perhaps  divided 
between  them.  The  same  conditions  obtain  when  we  are  the 
sellers  in  South  America  or  in  the  Orient.  There  is  no  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  other  American  exchange  in  any  of  those 
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countries.  We  have  to  conduct  our  business  through  foreign 
banks  and  by  means  of  a  foreign  currency.  If  we  figure  the 
rate  of  exchange  low  enough  so  that  we  get  the  business,  we 
very  frequently  lose  our  profits  when  we  come  to  dispose  of 
our  exchange.  If  we  figure  the  rate  of  exchange  too  high, 
we  may  lose  the  business.  In  other  words,  we  are  dependent 
on  a  foreign  currency  in  carrying  out  these  international  trans¬ 
actions.  Then  again,  we  have  no  banks  in  South  America, 
no  banks  in  the  Orient,  and  no  banks  in  Europe.  There  is 
not  a  dollar  of  American  banking  capital  in  any  country  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  but  in  every  one  of  those  countries 
there  are  Italian  banks,  French  banks,  German  banks  and 
English  banks,  so  that  the  business  naturally  goes  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  able  to  finance  it  promptly  and  with  the  least 
possible  trouble. 

We  are  providing,  in  the  proposed  plan,  for  foreign  banks. 
Our  own  banks  may  become  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  such 
foreign  banks,  but  the  assets  of  our  banks  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  any  way  in  the  business  which  is  to  be  conducted 
entirely  on  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  do  no 
local  business  in  this  country.  We  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  merchant  marine  to  carry  our  trade,  and  banking  facili¬ 
ties  to  finance  it  in  South  America  and  in  the  Orient. 
[Applause.]  We  are  getting  but  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
trade  of  most  of  those  countries.  We  should  do  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  or  even  more,  of  the  trade  of  most  South  American 
countries,  and  if  we  provide  this  important  step,  banks  in 
South  America  and  the  Orient  may  finally  have  sense  enough 
to  provide  for  a  merchant  marine  to  carry  our  own  goods. 
Then  we  will  get  that  business,  and  it  is  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  get  it.  [Applause.] 

As  I  said  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  this  whole  question 
is  of  such  wide  scope  that  one  is  apt  to  ramble  and  talk  long 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  I  have  already  talked  very 
nearly  an  hour.  But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  before  clos¬ 
ing  to  two  or  three  more  features  in  the  plan.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peele  presented  the  English  Bank  Act  to  Parliament 
in  1884,  he  uttered  some  words  which  seem  to  me  especially 
significant  as  they  applied  to  that  act,  and  which  are  equally 
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applicable  to  our  own  situation  to-day.  He  said,  “There 
is  no  condition,  public  or  private,  no  arrangement,  national 
or  individual,  unaffected  by  it;  the  enterprise  of  commerce, 
the  profits  of  trade,  the  arrangements  made  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  life,  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  highest  and  of 
the  lowest  amounts,  are  all  affected  by  the  question  submitted 
by  me  for  your  consideration.”  And  yet  the  English  Bank 
Act  of  1884  had  to  do  simply  with  the  circulation  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  provided  that  the  issuing  of  circulation  should  be 
taken  from  scattered  banks  and  carried  on  through  the  Bank 
of  England.  Substantially,  all  European  countries  issue  their 
circulation  through  central  banks  and  have  prohibited  the 
issue  of  circulation  through  other  banks.  It  is  economically 
sound  that  we  should  have  a  bank  of  issue  and  banks  for  money¬ 
making  purposes,  that  they  should  not  be  combined  in  one 
and  the  same  bank,  and  yet  we  issue  our  circulation  through 
the  seven  thousand  national  banks  in  the  country,  all  of  which 
are  banks  for  money-making  purposes;  and  as  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you,  frequently  the  circulation  is  issued  when  the  com¬ 
mercial  needs  of  the  country  do  not  require  it. 

There  is  one  feature  relating  to  this  Association  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  The  criticism 
has  been  made  that  we  are  turning  over  all  of  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  a  bank  which  is  owned  by  private  interests. 
That  is  essentially  true,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact:  that  the  Monetary  Commission  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  a  new  problem.  If  we  could  have 
cleaned  the  slate  and  taken  up  this  question  as  a  new  one, 
we  might  have  formulated  a  plan  which  would  have  been 
wiser  and  sounder  than  the  one  which  we  have  proposed,  but 
we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  conditions  under  which  this 
country  has  been  developed.  We  have  national  banks,  state 
banks,  trust  companies  and  other  means  of  conducting  our 
financial  affairs.  We  must  arrange  the  changes  which  are 
to  be  made  so  that  none  of  these  great  vested  interests  shall 
be  materially  affected.  While  we  are  turning  the  Government 
business  over  to  an  association  which  is  owned  by  the  banks 
of  the  country,  the  capital  of  which  is  private  capital,  yet  we 
are  providing  that  the  surplus  revenues  which  come  from  its 
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operation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  or 
of  the  Government,  for  the  earnings  of  the  National  Reserve 
Association  are  to  be  divided  first,  by  paying  a  dividend  of 
four  per  cent  on  the  stock,  after  which,  a  surplus  fund  of  twenty 
per  cent  is  to  be  created,  and  after  the  surplus  fund  of  twenty 
per  cent  has  been  created  and  the  rate  of  dividend  has  advanced 
to  five  per  cent,  the  surplus  earnings  go  to  the  Government. 
I  will  not  go  into  an  estimate  of  what  the  probable  earnings 
are  likely  to  be,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  very  considerable 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  dividends  paid  on  the  stock.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  call  particularly  to  your  attention,  that 
this  private  capital,  furnished  by  banks  of  the  country,  is  to 
receive  four  per  cent,  or  five  per  cent  if  it  is  earned,  but  is  to 
receive  nothing  more.  If  there  were  no  other  consideration 
for  this  investment,  the  banks  would  not  want  to  tie  up  so  much 
of  their  capital  in  something  that  cannot  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  return  to  them  more  than  five  per  cent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  Government’s  interests  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  interests  of  the  banks,  and  that  it  is  wise  that  the 
surplus  earnings,  beyond  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital, 
should  inure  to  the  Government,  because  the  Government 
will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  Association’s  business. 

One  other  point.  It  is  charged  that  this  Association,  and 
the  issuing  of  circulation  through  it,  will  create  over-expansion 
and  that  there  will  be  no  corresponding  contraction  of  the 
currency.  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  answer  that  proposition. 
We  provide  against  such  a  situation  by  the  following  method: 
Any  circulation  which  is  issued  by  the  National  Reserve  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  gold  and  the  other 
fifty  per  cent  in  government  bonds  or  commercial  paper  behind 
it.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  circulation  which  will  be 
needed,  in  addition  to  our  metallic  circulation  and  green¬ 
backs  at  any  time  in  the  year  of  1912,  for  instance,  will  be 
about  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  any  additional 
circulation  is  issued  through  the  Association  over  nine  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  which  has  not  behind  it  dollar  for  dollar 
in  gold,  then  we  provide  for  a  tax  against  the  excess  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent.  When  the  amount  of  this  circulation 
reaches  one  billion  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  if  gold 
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is  not  behind  every  dollar  of  the  excess  which  is  issued,  we 
propose  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  That  is  practically  the  German 
system,  which  has  worked  capitally  in  that  country.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  reserve  of  fifty  per  cent  in  gold  falls  below  one- 
half  of  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  Central  Reserve  Associa¬ 
tion,  we  provide  for  every  two  and  one-half  per  cent  below 
fifty  per  cent  that  this  reserve  drops,  there  shall  be  a  tax  on 
the  circulation  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  so  that  if  the  gold 
reserve  should  drop  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  Association’s  indebt¬ 
edness,  there  should  be  an  additional  tax  of  six  per  cent.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  will  provide  against  any  possi¬ 
ble  permanent  over-expansion  of  the  circulation. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  circulation 
which  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  The  way  the  ordinary 
bank  would  obtain  additional  circulation  would  be  by  re-dis¬ 
counting  some  of  its  paper,  which  would  be  the  kind  of  paper 
which  is  carefully  limited  and  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
act.  When  such  paper  is  re-discounted  and  circulation  is 
issued  against  it,  the  circulation  presumably  is  needed  for  a 
commercial  purpose,  because  we  provide  that  circulation  can¬ 
not  be  issued  against  any  form  of  indebtedness  other  than 
indebtedness  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  commercial  transac¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  whole  scope  and  plan  is  to  develop 
commercial  affairs  at  the  expense,  if  you  please,  of  specula¬ 
tive  affairs.  For  instance,  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  could  not 
take  a  note  made  by  one  of  your  citizens,  backed  by  the  best 
bonds  in  your  market,  to  the  Central  Reserve  Association 
and  obtain  circulation  against  it,  but  it  might  take  a  note  of 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  given  the  note  to  com¬ 
plete  a  commercial  transaction,  and  obtain  circulation  against  it. 

Every  commercial  transaction  has  a  time  of  maturity.  If 
the  cotton  planter  makes  a  loan  to  carry  him  over  the  time 
during  which  his  crop  is  maturing,  he  is  able  to  pay  the  loan 
when  he  sells  his  cotton  to  the  mill,  and  if  circulation  has 
been  issued  against  the  planter’s  note,  that  circulation  can 
be  retired  when  his  cotton  is  sold  and  that  part  of  its  transi¬ 
tion  stage  is  closed.  If  the  mill  needs  accommodation  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  cotton,  circulation  may  be  issued  against  its 
note  with  the  same  result,  when  the  cotton  has  been  trans- 
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formed  into  cloth  and  passes  to  the  merchant  and  the  cloth  is 
paid  for.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  borrow 
in  the  same  way,  but  in  each  of  these  instances  the  trans¬ 
action,  as  far  as  the  particular  borrower  is  concerned,  will  be 
closed  whenever  a  transfer  is  made;  and,  finally,  when  the 
cloth  gets  to  the  consumer,  the  merchant  will  be  able  to  pay 
his  note  and  the  circulation  which  has  been  issued  will  be 
retired  automatically. 

You  ask,  as  many  have,  how  we  know  that  this  will  come 
in  automatically.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  be  the 
result,  but  we  do  know  that  in  every  foreign  country  where 
a  similar  method  has  been  in  vogue,  the  process  is  absolutely 
automatic.  For  instance,  in  Canada,  where  there  are  about 
thirty  banks,  with  many  branches,  they  require  additional 
circulation  during  the  crop-moving  period  in  the  fall,  just  as 
we  do  in  this  country.  Their  condition  is  very  similar  to  ours 
in  that  respect.  They  issue  about  thirty  per  cent  additional 
circulation  beyond  the  normal  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  just  as  we  require  in  the  West  and  South  a 
couple  hundred  millions  additional  circulation  at  that  time. 
In  January  and  February,  and  at  the  latest  in  March,  that 
thirty  per  cent  additional  circulation  is  retired  and  the  same 
general  result  is  obtained  as  in  every  European  country.  There 
is  no  reason  for  keeping  out  circulation  unless  it  is  needed,  and 
if  the  volume  of  circulation  is  high  enough  so  that  a  tax  is  being 
paid  on  it,  of  course  the  tax  would  drive  it  in.  While  it  is 
not  scientific  to  tax  circulation,  and  some  day  we  will  remove 
all  taxes  against  circulation  in  this  country,  for  the  time  being 
I  think  it  wise  to  maintain  such  an  incentive  to  drive  in  circu¬ 
lation  which  may  not  be  required.  I  have  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  result  of  the  system  and  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  over-expansion,  as  has  been  claimed  by  many; 
very  frequently  by  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  serious 
consideration.  Finally,  I  believe  that  if  this  plan  is  adopted 
every  business  man’s  credit  will  be  extended,  that  interest 
rates  will  be  lower  than  they  are  to-day,  and  that  they  will 
be  the  same,  as  far  as  the  Central  Reserve  or  National  Reserve 
Association  is  concerned,  throughout  the  country;  that  the 
foreign  business  of  the  country  will  be  developed;  that  domes- 
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tic  exchange  will  be  more  readily  obtained  and  that  all  of  the 
multitudinous  business  and  commercial  transactions  of  this 
country  will  be  facilitated. 

It  is  not  a  banker’s  plan,  necessarily,  or  a  manufacturer’s 
plan,  or  a  merchant’s  plan,  or  an  agriculturist’s  plan,  or  a 
laborer’s  plan,  but  it  will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  these  classes 
and  very  nearly  in  the  same  degree;  for  when  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  bad,  the  laborer  is  out  of  employment,  when  business 
conditions  are  bad  the  agriculturist  cannot  sell  his  product 
at  the  prices  he  can  when  manufacturing  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  are  normal  or  above  normal,  and  if  you  can  provide  a 
means  which  will  prevent  the  financial  panics  which  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  or  which  will  modify  the  severity  of  those 
financial  panics,  we  are  taking  great  steps  to  build  up  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  country.  We  will  never  do  away 
entirely  with  financial  panics  or  financial  crises  as  long  as  the 
human  element  remains  in  those  of  us  who  are  in  business, 
but  we  can  absolutely  do  away  with  currency  panics  if  this 
plan  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  is  followed.  They  have 
no  currency  panics  in  Europe  and  have  not  had  them  since 
adopting  modern  currency  methods.  They  have  bank  fail¬ 
ures  in  Europe  when  the  banks  are  badly  managed,  as  we  do 
in  this  country,  but  their  system  works  so  well  that  when  a 
bank  fails,  even  if  it  is  a  big  bank,  it  does  not  entail  an  upset 
of  the  entire  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  Monetary  Commission  has  performed  its  work.  We 
have  spent  three  years  and  a  half  studying  this  question. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusions  which  you  will  find  in  the 
reports  of  the  Commission.  As  I  have  stated  to  you,  wTe  agree 
absolutely  as  to  what  should  be  done.  It  is  up  to  the  business 
men  of  this  country,  business  men  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
laboring  man  himself,  to  get  behind  Congress  and  see  that  this 
plan  is  put  on  the  statute  books.  If  we  have  a  cohesive  organ¬ 
ization  in  Congress,  as  we  did  have  a  dozen  years  ago,  there 
would  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  result,  and  there  should 
not  be  any  doubt  about  the  result  next  winter  when  we  have 
gotten  past  this  presidential  election.  You  should  see  that 
those  who  represent  you  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  help 
to  bring  about  the  result  which  all  business  men  desire. 
[Applause.] 
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Honorable  William  C.  Sproul:  I  move  that  the  thanks 
of  The  Union  League  be  extended  to  Congressman  Weeks 
for  the  admirable  address  with  which  he  has  favored  us  this 
evening. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.) 

The  President:  I  want  to  say  to  Congressman  Weeks — 
Captain  Weeks,  he  has  so  many  titles  that  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  some  of  them,  but  they  are  all  good — I  want  to  say 
to  him  that  he  wilLnow  go  down  in  the  history  of  The  Union 
League,  and  when  he  does,  it  will  not  be  without  a  precedent. 
All  the  members  present  who  would  like  to  meet  Mr.  Weeks 
can  do  so  if  they  will  remain  seated  until  he  can  take  his  place 
in  the  old  banquet  room,  inside  of  five  minutes. 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned,  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
greeting  Mr.  Weeks. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


A  reception,  confined  exclusively  to  the  members,  was  tendered  to 
President  Taft  in  the  Old  Caf6  at  6.30,  attended  by  the  largest  number 
that  ever  attended  any  similar  occasion  at  The  Union  League. 

At  the  banquet,  which  followed,  Mr.  William  T.  Tilden,  President 
of  The  Union  League,  presided,  and  formally  welcomed  the  guests.  He 
prefaced  the  announcement  of  toasts  with  the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  President,  Honored  Guests  and  Fellow  Members :  There 
are  several  letters  of  regret  that  have  been  received  by  your 
Committee,  but  it  has  been  decided,  on  account  of  time,  to 
read  but  two:  one  from  the  Senior  Vice-President  of  The  Union 
League,  the  man  above  all  others  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  this  great  beauty  and  this  great  function  to-night,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  League: 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  tribute  to  one  of  our  own  members,  one  of  the  heroic 
victims  of  the  “Titanic”  disaster,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of 
my  own,  I  regret  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-night.  I  desire,  how¬ 
ever,  to  join  with  The  Union  League  in  its  tribute  to  President 
Taft,  and  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Jeffries. 

The  other  letter,  while  it  may  seem  almost  like  a  voice  from 
the  tomb,  I  feel  should  be  read.  General  Frederick  Dent 
Grant  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  The  Union  League  to  be 
its  guest  to-night,  and  had  he  been  its  guest,  he  probably  would 
have  responded  to  the  toast  of  his  father’s  memory.  After 
the  acceptance,  under  the  date  of  the  27th  of  March, 
although  not  received  by  The  Union  League  until  the  3d  of 
April,  the  following  letter  was  written  by  him : 

My  dear  Mr.  Tilden: 

Mrs.  Grant  tells  me  of  accepting,  when  I  was  away  from  home, 
the  very  kind  invitation  of  yourself  and  The  Union  League,  for 
your  banquet  on  April  27th,  which  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
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attend  if  possible.  Since  her  writing,  I  have  been  granted  by  the 
War  Department  an  extension  of  my  “  leave  of  absence”  for  three 
months,  and  as  I  shall  not  return  home  during  that  time,  I  must 
be  denied  the  great  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  and  The  Union 
League,  and  of  meeting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
my  father’s  birthday. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  and  the  members  of  The  Union  League  of 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  your  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  my 
dear  father,  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  thought  of  me  and  cherished 
memories  of  your  and  the  League’s  former  hospitalities,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Mr.  Tilden, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  D.  Grant. 

General  Grant  passed  from  this  life  to  the  great  Beyond  on 
the  11th  of  April,  and  was  buried  yesterday.  This  League 
was  represented  at  the  ceremonies  on  Governor’s  Island  in 
the  Chapel.  General  Grant  was  a  military  hero.  Major 
Archibald  W.  Butt,  late  Military  Aide  to  the  President,  was  a 
military  hero,  largely  in  private  life.  Both  have  passed  away, 
and  to  both  The  Union  League  pays  homage. 

Recently,  in  the  same  way  that  Major  Butt  was  taken  from 
us,  four  of  our  own  boys  were  taken — Messrs.  George  D. 
Widener,  Harry  E.  Widener,  John  B.  Thayer  and  Frederick 
Sutton.  Together  with  General  Grant  and  Major  Butt,  these 
four  men  are  entitled  to  be  classed  heroes  of  the  twentieth 
century,  heroes  of  peace  times,  and  four  of  them  heroes  of  The 
Union  League. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  take  your  glasses,  to  arise  and 
drink  a  silent  toast  to  the  memory  of  those  six  men  whose 
names  have  just  been  read  to  you. 

The  memory  of  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  Major  Archibald  W. 
Butt  and  Messrs.  George  D.  Widener,  John  B.  Thayer,  Frederick  Sutton 
and  Harry  E.  Widener  was  honored  by  the  company  in  respectful  silence. 
At  the  request  of  the  Toastmaster  all  present  rose  and  drank  to  the  toast 
in  remembrance  of  the  heroes  mentioned. 

“GENERAL  GRANT” 

We  are  fortunate,  gentlemen,  in  having  with  us  one  to 
respond,  and  I  want  to  preface  this  by  saying  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  has  made  a  personal  request  that  he  be  permitted  to 
speak  last  in  place  of  first — consequently,  the  first  toast  of  the 
evening  will  be  that  of  General  Grant, — we  are  fortunate, 
indeed,  in  having  one  to  respond  to  that  toast  who  has  been  a 
soldier  for  many  years,  who  has  known  General  Grant  through 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  and  was  a  personal  friend. 

I  have  great  pleasure  and  great  honor  in  the  name  of  The 
Union  League,  in  introducing  to  its  members  General  Horatio 
C.  King,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast  of  “  General  Grant.” 
[Applause.] 

RESPONSE  BY  GENERAL  HORATIO  C.  KING. 

General  King,  who  was  cordially  greeted,  responded  in  an  address  full 
of  eloquence,  humor  and  pathos,  which  was  frequently  applauded;  he  said: 

Mr.  President ,  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been 
congratulating  myself  that  I  was  in  a  position  to-night  to  settle 
a  very  vexatious  problem  which  is  now  agitating  the  whole 
American  people.  I  was  to  be  the  successor  to  President  Taft. 
But  he  has  asked  to  speak  last.  The  situation  is  changed. 
I  am  to  precede,  not  to  follow  him,  and  what  he  requests  goes. 

We  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow.  All  that  is  mortal 
of  the  worthy  son  of  a  great  father  was  yesterday  laid  to  rest 
with  military  honors.  The  death  of  General  Frederick  D. 
Grant  is  universally  lamented,  not  solely  because  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  ancestor,  but  for  the  genial  manly  qualities  which  made 
him  a  universal  favorite.  May  we  not  pause  for  a  moment  to 
lay  our  tribute  of  affection  upon  his  grave.  Hail  and  fare¬ 
well. 

The  great  triumvirate  of  American  history  are  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his 
death,  and  still  the  name  of  Washington  shines  with  undimin¬ 
ished,  yea,  with  increasing  lustre.  No  star  in  the  galaxy  of 
heroes  whom  the  nation  remembers  with  unabated  admiration, 
veneration  and  gratitude  shines  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
star  of  him  who  was  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
*the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  His  name  is  the  synonym  for 
constitutional  liberty  and  devotion  to  country  as  unselfish 
as  it  was  sublime.  Self-sacrifice  in  the  creation  and  salvation 
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of  a  nation,  characterized  his  highest  ambition  and  when  a 
grateful  people  would  have  perpetuated  his  exercise  of  power, 
doubtless  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  refused  the  sceptre  and 
returned  to  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon  to  pass  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  his  unexampled  career  in  tranquil  repose.  [Cheers 
and  applause.] 

The  foundations  which  Washington  constructed  were  to 
sustain  an  imperishable  fabric.  They  were  deeply  laid.  With 
far-seeing  wisdom  he  outlined  the  framework  of  the  grand 
edifice  of  free  government  and  then  joined  its  parts  together 
with  such  skill  that  it  has  withstood  all  assaults  from  without 
and  within  for  more  than  a  century  and  is  to-day,  we  believe, 
despite  all  infelicities,  as  firm  as  the  unyielding  rock.  The 
invincible  strength  of  our  institutions  lies  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  Legislatures  may  formulate  unsound  doctrine 
and  with  the  Executives  may  attempt  to  annul  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States,  but  their  vain  efforts  are  defeated  by  the  sober 
discrimination  and  wise  judgment  of  the  judiciary.  [Applause.] 
So  long  as  the  ermine  is  unsullied,  the  nation  cannot  be  seriously 
harmed.  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  integrity  of  the  Union  was  the  supreme  object  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  wise  counsel  and  purpose.  Realizing  the  incongruous 
elements  of  which  the  confederation  of  states  was  composed  and 
the  diversity  of  institutions  and  pursuits,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  apprehensive  of  that  estrangement  and  strife  which 
embroiled  the  North  and  South  in  a  fratricidal  war  three-fourths 
of  a  century  after  his  decease.  If  it  is  true  that  circumstances 
make  men,  so  is  it  equally  true  that  God  raises  up  men  to  meet 
special  and  great  emergencies.  [Applause.]  The  gentle  and 
yet  great  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  both  categories. 
Within  that  ungainly  form  reposed  slumbering  fires  which 
needed  only  the  blast  of  adversity  to  blow  them  into  living 
flame.  Like  Washington,  he  possessed  an  honesty  which 
could  not  be  shaken,  an  unselfishness  which  no  ambition  could 
affect  and  a  patriotism  that  held  love  of  country  and  love  of 
God  to  be  almost  co-equal. 
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At  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  glory,  Lincoln  died  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  had  struggled  so  long.  But  he  is  not 
dead.  “  He  belongs  to  the  ages.” 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  early  to  form  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  the  third  of  this  great  triumvirate.  He  was  a 
soldier  born.  His  career  in  the  Mexican  War  exhibited  those 
qualities  of  self-reliance  and  dash  which  made  him  the  leading 
figure  of  the  great  rebellion.  It  required  a  great  emergency 
to  fully  develop  the  highest  characteristics  of  this  silent  man  of 
destiny.  The  ex-captain  whose  tender  of  his  services  to  the 
War  Department  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  deigned  no 
reply,  became  by  his  own  energies  and  superior  ability  the 
commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  His 
progress  is  unexampled  in  history.  While  others  delayed  and 
held  councils  of  war,  he  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
conquered  success.  When  the  country  was  depressed  by  fre¬ 
quent  disaster  in  the  East,  he  revived  the  drooping  spirits  by 
brilliant  victories  in  the  West.  While  others  planned  and 
pondered,  he  executed  until  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Father 
of  Rivers  “  flowed  unvexed  to  the  sea.”  When  in  the  campaign 
from  the  Rapidan  many  brave  and  skilful  officers  would  have 
turned  back,  he  sent  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  cheer  through 
the  land  by  his  electric  despatch,  “We  will  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Concentrating  all  his  available 
force,  he  pressed  grandly  on,  until  he  held  the  rebels  at  bay  in 
their  last  stronghold.  Watchful,  unceasing  and  untiring  in 
his  efforts,  he  held  them  there  until  the  depleted  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  drawn  from  their  entrenchments;  forced  into  the 
field  and  fairly  beaten,  they  laid  down  their  arms  at  Appo¬ 
mattox.  In  the  hour  of  victory  he  was  as  magnanimous  to  the 
vanquished  as  he  was  relentless  in  battle.  The  one  unselfish 
purpose  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  accomplished,  he  began  forthwith  the  rebuilding  of 
the  shattered  South.  The  beaten  enemy  became  at  once  the 
object  of  his  tender  solicitude.  “Take  your  horses;  you  will 
need  them  to  cultivate  your  neglected  fields.”  The  parole 
which  he  granted,  he  compelled  the  Government  to  respect, 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  disregard  the  terms  of  the  sur¬ 
render  which  he  dicated,  he  threatened  to  resign  his  office  of 
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General  of  the  Army.  The  nation  which  trusted  him  sustained 
him  in  this  critical  period.  He  lived  to  see  the  whole  land 
at  peace,  and  when  the  dread  messenger  came,  the  South 
mingled  its  tears  with  those  of  the  North  at  his  tomb.  He 
fought  for  principle  and  not  for  aggrandizement.  His  flaming 
sword  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slave  and  made  the  nation 
free.  He  bound  the  Union  together  with  bands  of  steel.  Over 
this  broad  land  he  spread  the  mantle  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love.  Over  his  tomb  is  written  “Let  us  have  peace.”  The 
nation  founded  by  Washington  and  saved  by  Lincoln  was 
cemented  and  made  perpetual  by  Grant.  [Applause  and 
cheers.] 

And  what  a  nation!  It  is  our  proud  boast  that  ninety 
millions  of  free  men  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  liberty  and  extend 
a  welcome  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  its 
broad  expanse  is  an  asylum  for  all  the  weak  and  downtrodden; 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty  invite  the  advent  of  all  peoples; 
that  here  the  obscure  may  become  famous  and  the  weak  power¬ 
ful;  that  here  manhood  may  find  its  full  development;  that 
here  all  may  be  kings  and  rulers. 

My  first  sight  of  General  Grant  was  at  the  public  reception 
of  President  Lincoln  in  March,  1864.  These  receptions  during 
the  war-time  were  exceedingly  democratic  and  informal. 
Indeed,  too  much  so,  since  it  became  necessary  to  issue  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  rank  and  file  that  they  were  expected  to  appear  in 
dress  uniform  and  not  in  blouses  and  stable  frocks,  as  occurred 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  known  that  the  successful 
hero  of  the  Western  armies  was  expected  and  all  eyes  were 
strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  when  it  was  noised  about 
that  he  was  present.  He  reached  Willard’s  in  advance  of  his 
baggage  and  about  9  p.  m.  entered  the  White  House.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  Major  General’s  uniform  without  epaulets,  sword, 
belt  or  sash.  The  coat  was  thrown  open  as  he  habitually  wore 
it.  He  was  of  medium  height,  of  sturdy  build,  modest  in 
demeanor  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  Western  farmer 
than  that  of  the  brilliant  commander  whose  name  was  on  every¬ 
body’s  tongue.  It  was  known  that  Congress  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  and  duties  of  Lieutenant  General  over  all 
the  armies  east  and  west.  He  was  there  to  receive  his  com- 
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mission  and  accept  the  grave  responsibility  of  crushing  the 
rebellion.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  East  Room  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  then  returned  to  the  Blue  Room  to  share  with  Lincoln 
the  senseless  handshaking  which  is  the  bete  noir  of  high  official 
position. 

I  saw  him  next  at  City  Point  when  Sheridan’s  Cavalry, 
after  the  James  River  raid,  was  awaiting  orders  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  precipitated  the  Battle  of  Five  Forks  and  wound  up 
the  rebellion.  A  few  days  later,  I  saw  him  at  Jettersville,  where 
the  Confederates  prepared  to  make  a  stand,  but  thought  better 
of  it  and  awaited  the  awful  slaughter  of  their  rear  guard  at 
Sailor’s  Creek.  I  applied  to  him  for  orders.  He  came  from 
his  tent,  clad  about  as  he  was  at  the  reception  without  other 
insignia  than  shoulder  straps,  and  coat  thrown  open,  his  head 
protected  by  the  familiar  slouch  hat.  I  wanted  to  secure  a 
right  of  way  for  the  cavalry  over  the  infantry.  He  heard  my 
story  and  in  few  words  granted  my  request  and  sent  me  on  my 
weary  way  rejoicing.  It  was  a  whirlwind  campaign,  fighting 
all  day  and  marching  all  night,  little  sleep,  scant  rations  and 
not  much  time  in  which  to  eat  them. 

I  saw  him  again  in  the  great  review  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph, 
and  he  was  still  the  same  quiet,  unostentatious,  unobtrusive 
hero,  an  epitome  of  that  innate  greatness  that  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  assert  itself  or  put  on  airs.  [Applause.] 

After  his  Presidential  career  ended,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  and  enjoy  his  society  on  many  occasions.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  impression  that  he  was  very  taciturn.  That  is  true  if 
by  taciturn  is  meant  the  reverse  of  talkative.  "  '  But,  as  a  con¬ 
versationalist,  he  was  most  interesting  and  at  times  brilliant. 
I  recall  an  incident  which  occurred  only  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death.  It  was  at  a  dinner  tendered  in  connection  with  a 
review  by  the  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  New  York  (Brooklyn) 
Regiment.  When  I  extended  the  invitation  in  person  on  behalf 
of  the  regiment,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  he  would 
not  be  asked  to  make  a  speech.  I  sat  next  to  him  and  respected 
my  promise.  The  guests  were  about  thirty  and  all  seated 
around  a  common  table  within  easy  hearing  distance  of  the 
principal  figure.  When  the  repast  was  over,  I  sought  quietly 
to  draw  him  out  about  the  Wilderness  Campaign  and  the 
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movement  by  the  left  flank  to  the  James  River.  Unconsciously, 
he  fell  into  the  trap  and  launched  forth  into  a  fascinating  de¬ 
scription  of  that  great  and  terrible  thirty  days’  campaign  of 
almost  continuous  fighting.  If  he  flagged  for  a  moment, 
pertinent  inquiry  would  start  the  fountain  afresh  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  he  poured  out  history  as  thrilling  as  any  that 
afterwards  appeared  in  his  matchless  reminiscences.  He  had 
delivered  an  oration  and  he  did  not  know  it. 

I  saw  him  last  in  the  April  or  May  immediately  preceding 
his  death.  As  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  I  had  called  at  his  residence  in  New  York  to  take 
some  message  to  the  members  of  the  society,  which  was  to  con¬ 
vene  in  Baltimore  in  May.  I  was  ushered  by  Fred  Grant  into 
the  sick  chamber,  where  I  found  General  Grant  seated  in  a  high 
leather  upholstered  chair,  pencil  in  hand,  engaged  upon  his 
memoirs.  He  greeted  me  cordially.  Externally  there  was  no 
indication  of  his  direful  disease,  save  an  occasional  irritation 
of  the  throat.  I  stated  my  errand  and  that  I  had  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  present.  The  word  “stenographer”  seemed  to  frighten 
him  and  he  asked  that  he  be  dismissed.  Then  he  gave  me,  in 
a  firm  voice,  the  message  which  he  desired  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  comrades.  My  young  daughter  had  entrusted  me  with  her 
autograph  book  in  which  were  a  very  few  choice  signatures. 
Asked  if  I  might  trouble  him,  he  cheerfully  assented  and  called 
for  a  pen  which  was  handed  him  by  his  colored  valet.  It  proved 
a  bad  one,  and  after  making  a  scratch,  he  threw  it  aside  and 
called  for  another.  Then  he  wrote  his  autograph  in  a  firm 
hand.  I  thanked  him  and  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again  “on 
this  side  of  the  river.” 

Shortly  after,  he  went  to  Mt.  McGregor,  where,  with  a 
fortitude  and  determination  unsurpassed,  he  completed  his 
memoirs  and  very  soon  was  numbered  with  the  immortals. 

For  the  days  his  remains  laid  in  state  at  the  City  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  I  was  one  of  the  volunteer  guard  from  the 
Loyal  Legion,  and  stood  my  alternate  shift  at  the  coffin’s  head. 
Then  I  joined  in  the  great  procession  that  accompanied  his 
mortal  parts  to  the  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  Park.  Some 
years  after,  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  party  of  about 
fifty  which  transferred  the  remains  to  the  mausoleum  whose 
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impressive  outlines  are  a  perpetual  reminder  of  one  of  the 
first  and  foremost  soldiers  of  the  world,  whose  memory  will  be 
cherished  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasts. 

The  incidents  I  have  related  are  not  important,  but  I  trust 
are  not  without  interest. 

In  the  light  of  history,  the  rise  of  Grant  to  powerful  command 
is  phenomenal.  It  is  true  that  he  graduated  at  West  Point  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War — an  active  par¬ 
ticipator  in  every  important  engagement  but  one.  Then  he 
returned  to  civil  life,  in  which  he  was  not  then,  or  in  later  years, 
successful.  The  opening  of  the  great  conflict  found  him  in  an 
humble  clerkship  in  Galena.  His  prompt  efforts  to  enter  the 
service  met  with  rebuffs.  He  enlisted  a  company  and  took 
it  to  Springfield  and  very  soon  he  again  manifested  the  ability 
which  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  born  soldier.  Governor  Yates 
made  him  mustering  officer  and  in  June,  1861,  gave  him  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment.  His  fighting  qualities  made  him  a  briga¬ 
dier  general  in  August.  Then  he  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  the  first  substantial  victories  by  the  Federal  army. 
He  became  Major  General  in  February,  1862,  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  in  March,  1864,  and  in  command  of  a  million  and  a  half 
men.  If  he  had  it,  there  was  one  quality  which  was  never 
brought  into  requisition.  He  never  conducted  a  retreat. 
[Applause  and  cheers.]  His  principal  characteristic  was  aggres¬ 
siveness  coupled  with  self-reliance.  He  thought  less  of  what  the 
enemy  could  do  to  him  than  what  he  could  do  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  kept  the  latter  busy.  I  have  this  story  from  General 
J.  G.  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  box  with  President  Lincoln  at 
Ford’s  Theatre  a  week  before  his  assassination.  Between  the 
acts,  the  conversation  was  of  Grant’s  probable  movements. 
Lincoln  said,  in  substance,  “I  feel  satisfied  that  Grant  will  get 
the  best  of  Lee  this  time.  He  never  gives  up  and  is  full  of 
expedients.  I  have  heard  the  story  that  when  Grant  was  a 
little  fellow,  living  at  Gallipolis,  he  wanted  to  go  the  the  circus, 
and  lacking  the  necessary  quarter,  crawled  under  the  canvas. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  offer  of  a  dollar  to  any  boy 
who  would  ride  a  trick  mule  successfully  clear  around  the  ring. 
Several  boys  had  tried  it  and  had  come  to  grief.  As  the  trium¬ 
phant  mule  was  about  to  be  led  off,  stocky  little  twelve-vear-old 
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Grant  said  to  the  ringmaster,  ‘Please,  sir,  I  would  like  to 
try.’  ‘All  right/  said  the  ringmaster,  ‘get  on/  and  he  started 
him  around  the  ring.  Near  the  end  he  was  thrown,  as  were 
the  others,  into  the  tanbark  from  his  father’s  tannery.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  he  jumped  up,  brushed  off  the  bark  and  said, 
‘Mr.  Ringmaster,  I’d  like  to  try  again.’  On  he  clambered, 
but  this  time  with  his  face  to  the  rear.  Seizing  the  mule  by 
the  tail,  he  so  demoralized  the  astonished  animal  that  he 
ambled  all  the  way  round  the  circle  and  Grant  won  the  dollar. 
Now,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  Grant  has  got  Lee  just  where  he  wants 
him,  and  he  will  win.”  At  that  very  hour  Grant,  through 
Sheridan,  was  carrying  out  the  strategy  that  brought  a  speedy 
end  to  the  conflict. 

An  incident  illustrative  of  the  tenderness  of  General  Grant 
is  of  peculiar  interest  here,  as  the  principal  factor  was  Mrs. 
George  W.  Harris,  a  prominent  lady  of  Philadelphia,  now 
deceased.  She  had  been  very  active  in  hospital  work  for  the 
soldiers  and  especially  at  the  Christian  Street  Hospital.  There 
she  met  and  assisted  in  nursing  a  badly  wounded  soldier,  Ser¬ 
geant  Harry  W.  Knight,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  whom  I 
received  the  story  only  a  few  days  ago.  Knight  returned  to 
duty  and  was  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  at  the  War  Department. 
There  Mrs.  Harris  found  him  and  told  him  she  was  in  much 
trouble  because  of  her  son  George  Harris,  who  was  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  and  had  been  engaged  in  some  boyish  escapade, 
which,  by  the  severe  discipline  of  that  military  school,  threat¬ 
ened  his  dismissal.  She  desired  to  see  General  Grant  and 
asked  the  aid  and  interposition  of  Sergeant  Knight.  The  latter 
obtained  an  audience  with  the  commanding  General,  who 
manifested  much  interest.  “Where  is  the  lady?”  inquired  the 
General.  “At  the  door,  sir,  in  a  carriage;  shall  I  bring  her 
up?”  asked  Knight.  Promptly,  General  Grant  seized  his  hat 
and  walked  down  to  the  carriage,  where  he  occupied  a  seat 
beside  the  lady,  remaining  in  conversation  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  As  he  retired,  Sergeant  Knight  heard  him  say, 
“Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  Madam,  your  son  shall  not  be 
dismissed.”  Harris  graduated,  and  as  first  lieutenant  gave 
his  young  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  country  in  the  Modoc  War. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hillis  in  his  recent  fascinating  book, 
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“The  Battle  of  Principles,”  says  of  Grant,  “Reared  in  a  relig¬ 
ious  atmosphere,  Grant’s  nature  was  essentially  moral  and 
religious.  He  possessed  all  the  big  essential  virtues — honesty, 
justice,  truth,  honor,  good  will.  He  loved  the  truth.  South¬ 
ern  soldiers  and  generals,  as  well  as  Northern  comrades  and 
friends,  brought  to  his  bedside  messages  of  affection  and  good 
cheer.  At  length,  he  fell  asleep.  His  tomb  on  the  height  above 
the  Hudson  has  become  a  Mecca  for  innumerable  multitudes. 

“To  the  end  of  time,  perhaps,  Lincoln  will  be  remembered 
as  the  Martyr  President,  the  best  beloved  of  all  our  leaders, 
the  great  emancipator,  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world; 
but,  side  by  side  with  Lincoln  will  stand  Grant,  the  man  of 
oak  and  rock,  the  man  of  iron  will,  who  fought  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue  and  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  greatest 
soldier  of  the  Republic.”  [Applause.] 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  as  a  veteran  of  that  great  struggle 
for  liberty  and  union,  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  give  you  in  a 
short  poem  a  retrospect  of  the  time  when  two  million  boys 
marched  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  and  handed  down  to  poster¬ 
ity  the  increasing  and  immeasurable  blessings  of  a  free  nation, 
the  greatest  and  best  we  are  proud  to  boast  on  God’s  footstool. 

The  fleeting  years,  full  fifty  now, 

Are  numbered  with,  the  past, 

And  memory  with  all  its  joys 
And  griefs  come  trooping  fast; 

But  first  and  foremost  of  them  all, 

Stand  forth  in  bold  relief 
The  days  when  you  and  I  went  forth 
To  battle — these  are  chief. 

We  hear  the  rattle  of  the  drum, 

The  bugle’s  lively  play, 

The  tiresome  march,  the  dusty  roads, 

The  halt  at  close  of  day; 

The  gleaming  campfires’  ruddy  glow, 

The  story,  jest  and  song, 

And  then,  the  hours  of  blessed  sleep 
That  made  the  heart  grow  strong. 
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The  reveille  at  break  of  day, 

The  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

The  long  roll  with  its  gruesome  call 
As  facing  death  we  go 
Into  the  storm  of  leaden  hail, 

Of  screeching  shot  and  shell, 

To  realize  what  Sherman  said, 

That  war — “Why,  war  is  hell!’’ 

The  hope  and  fears  that  filled  our  hearts 
As  wavering  lines  were  broke, 

And  straining  eyes  peered  eagerly 
To  pierce  the  veil  of  smoke 
That  hid  perchance  the  advancing  line, 
The  reinforcements  true, 

That  drove  the  exultant  rebels  back — 
Gave  vict’ry  to  the  blue. 

And  then,  alas,  the  morning  roll 
Along  the  shortened  line — 

The  voices  now  that  answer  not 
Until  a  power  divine 

Shall  rouse  them  from  their  shallow  trench 
To  hear  the  approving  Lord — 

These  for  their  God  and  country  died 
And  great  is  their  reward. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  now, 

The  mud-stained  tents  are  down, 

The  fires  are  out,  the  drums  are  dumb — 
Of  war  there  is  no  sound: 

But  o’er  the  land  that  we  preserved, 

Our  flag  still  flies  unfurled, 

The  benison  of  future  years, 

The  glory  of  the  world. 


[Long  continued  applause.] 
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“  PENNSYLVANIA  ■’ 

The  Toastmaster:  The  next  toast  is  “ Pennsylvania/’  the 
keystone  of  our  galaxy  of  States,  the  State  that  has  always 
supported  the  Government,  the  State  that  in  the  earlier  days 
furnished  Presidents,  the  State  so  noted  for  its  wealth  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  the  State  we  love  so  well.  It  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  present  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  respond  to  the  toast.  [Cheers  and  applause.] 

RESPONSE  BY  HONORABLE  JOHN  K.  TENER, 
GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Governor  Tener  was  enthusiastically  greeted.  He  said: 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  The  Union 
League:  I  arise  with  much  embarrassment,  as  I  always  do 
when  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  but  especially  to-night 
when  my  audience  is  our  Chief  Executive  and  the  distinguished 
membership  of  the  world-famous  Union  League. 

While  the  subject  of  my  toast  is  “  Pennsylvania,”  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  dilate  upon  even  that  fertile  subject  or  to  make 
a  set  speech. 

You  listened  attentively  to  the  interesting  words  of  General 
King,  as  he  recited  the  incidents  of  General  Grant’s  heroic  life. 
But  you  are  now  waiting  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  hear 
your  honored  guest,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  While 
I  feel  that  the  time  allotted  to  me  should  be  yielded  to  the 
speakers  who  will  follow,  yet  the  name  “Pennsylvania”  is  such 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  that  I  must  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
moment. 

To-day  all  the  same  progressive  doctrines  advocated  by  both 
parties,  as  well  as  other  states,  are  exemplified  in  the  Keystone 
State.  In  education  and  in  health — in  fact,  in  all  the  essentials 
which  increase  the  happiness  and  enlarge  the  benefits  to  our 
citizenship,  Pennsylvania  is  far  in  the  lead.  All  sane  men  and 
all  conservative  men  admit  this  to  be  a  fact.  And  sometimes 
even  erratic  men  admit  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  no  less  a  person,  than  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  while  within  the  bounds  of  our  State,  declared 
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that  Pennsylvania  has  the  best  laws,  and  best  of  all,  that  they 
are  being  rigidly  enforced. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  I  claim  unhesitatingly  that  in  all  that 
inures  for  material  progress,  Pennsylvania  stands  pre-eminent. 
But  I  promised  to  be  brief,  so  I  must  be  mindful  of  the  great 
honor  that  is  yours  and  mine  to-night  in  having  so  distinguished 
a  guest  as  the  President  of  the  United  States;  a  man  who  by 
his  every  official  act  has  demonstrated  the  highest  respect  for 
constitutional  principles  [applause]  and  his  absolute  belief  in  a 
free  and  untrammeled  judiciary. 

My  friends,  such  policies,  and  such  policies  only,  will  maintain 
this  government  against  threatened  innovations  that  would 
endanger  our  tried  and  present  satisfactory  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

While  an  executive  in  the  disposition  of  public  questions 
must  give  due  consideration  to  public  sentiment,  neverthe¬ 
less  in  his  final  determination  of  such  questions  they  must  be 
disposed  of,  as  they  have  been  by  President  Taft,  after  calm, 
deliberate  judgment  based  upon  what  is  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  [Applause.] 

Constructive  legislation  has  characterized  his  entire  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Republican  Party  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him  and  his  substantial  achievements.  His  every  act  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  Pennsylvania  and  every  other  State 
in  the  Union  has  benefited  materially  by  his  able  adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen,  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  partaking  of  your  hospitality  on  such  an  august  occasion. 
[Cheers  and  applause.] 

“  PHILADELPHIA.  ” 

The  Toastmaster:  The  Union  League  has  furnished  a 
Mayor  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  whom  we  all  respect 
and  love,  a  man  who  has  no  superior  in  his  devoted  American¬ 
ism,  a  man  whose  official  hands  The  Union  League  is  delighted 
to  support.  Although  not  born  in  this  country,  he  became  one 
of  its  best  citizens  from  his  own  choice. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Honorable  Rudolph 
Blankenburg,  Mayor  of  our  city,  who  will  respond  to  the 
toast  “Philadelphia.” 
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RESPONSE  BY 

HONORABLE  RUDOPH  BLANKENBURG; 
MAYOR  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mayor  Blankenburg  was  generously  applauded.  He  said: 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Mr.  President  and  Friends:  I  shall  follow 
the  example  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  making  my 
remarks  brief.  You  have  come  to  listen  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  [applause],  who  has  honored  our  city  on 
many  occasions  with  his  presence,  and  I  know  of  no  man  who 
has  ever  been  more  welcome  in  Philadelphia  than  President 
Taft.  [Applause.]  To  deliver  a  perfunctory  speech  on  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  would  not  be  befitting  this  occasion.  We  all 
love  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  we  all  mean  to  do  our 
full  duty  to  make  and  maintain  for  Philadelphia  the  repu¬ 
tation  our  city  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  The  Toast¬ 
master  referred  to  me  as  one  not  born  in  this  country.  I 
hadn’t  any  choice  in  the  matter  [laughter]  and  even  if  I 
had,  I  would  have  as  soon  been  born  in  Germany  as  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
this  evening  the  Governor  of  our  State  represents  Ireland 
[laughter  and  applause] ;  and  we  all  know  the  Irish  always  get 
there.  [Laughter.]  So,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
poor  emigrant  wTho  came  here  forty-six  or  forty-eight  years  ago 
has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  It  shows,  my  friends, 
the  wonderful  opportunities  that  this  country  affords. 
[Applause.]  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  among  all  the  galaxy 
of  municipalities  in  our  country,  stands  foremost  and  it  behooves 
us  to  do  our  full  duty  to  maintain  this  position.  It  is  here 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated; 
it  is  here  where  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  that  Constitution  that  is  to-day  the  shin¬ 
ing  example  for  all  peoples  that  seek  free  and  enlightened 
republican  government.  This  Constitution  we  mean  to  main¬ 
tain  [applause];  it  is  this  Constitution  that  has  made  our 
country  the  foremost  among  all  those  in  all  the  world;  it  is 
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this  Constitution  that  has  secured  for  us  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  Gentlemen, 
I  don’t  want  to  detain  you,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  let  me 
in  conclusion  ask  of  you,  my  friends,  to  maintain  the  position 
which  every  man,  wherever  he  may  live,  ought  to  cherish,  that 
is  to  stand  by  Constitutional  government,  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  and  so  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
for  all  time  to  come.  [Applause.] 

Philadelphia  is  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  When  we  speak 
of  what  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  in  the  world,  as  individuals, 
we  speak  of  “my  wife,”  of  “my  child,”  of  “my  father,”  of 
“my  mother,”  and  so  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  to  always 
speak  and  think  of  Philadelphia  as  “my  city.”  What  is  there 
to  which  we  should  devote  our  energies,  our  lives,  more  import¬ 
ant  than  to  uphold  and  work  for  the  city  which  we  call  our 
city,  my  city?  If  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  great 
community  would  select  as  their  motto,  “This  is  my  city,” 
then  there  would  be  no  danger  for  the  future.  Philadelphia 
should  always  stand  out  as  a  shining  example  for  all  other  cities 
in  our  country,  for  Philadelphia  is  the  city  of  brotherly  love, 
Philadelphia  is  the  city  of  homes,  and  to  Philadelphia  as  our 
city,  as  “my  city,”  let  us  devote  the  best  thoughts  and  energies 
of  which  we  are  possessed.  [Applause.] 

“THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA.” 

The  Toastmaster:  The  next  toast  is  one  that  comes  very 
near  home  to  every  man  in  the  room,  save  a  few  of  our  guests 
who  are  not  Philadelphians, — but  I  believe  it  will  come  very 
near  to  them:  “The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.” 

The  Union  League  was  founded  on  bed  rocks  and  loyal 
principles  of  Constitutional  government.  It  has  never  deserted 
those  principles,  and  its  history  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history 
of  this  great  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  It  is  fitting  that  the  ex-President  of  The  Union 
League  longest  out  of  office  should  respond  to  this  toast,  and 
I  introduce  to  you  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Esq.,  who  will  respond 
to  the  toast  of  “The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.” 
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RESPONSE  BY  C.  STUART  PATTERSON,  ESQUIRE. 

Mr.  Patteison,  Former  President  of  The  Union  League,  responded 
amid  frequent  outbursts  of  applause,  as  follows: 

Our  Honored  Guest ,  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  to  he  [applause],  Mr. 
Toastmaster ;  Fellow  Members  of  The  Union  League:  I  had 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  pronouncing  the  benediction 
to-night,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  President  has 
some  doubt  with  regard  to  my  orthodoxy,  and  he  has,  there¬ 
fore,  insisted  upon  my  preceding  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
correct  my  errors.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  a  man  to 
whom  his  fellow  members  of  The  Union  League  have  given  the 
great  honor  of  the  presidency  of  this  organization,  to  speak  for 
The  Union  League  whenever  the  opportunity  is  given  to  him. 
I  am  proud  to  speak  to-night.  The  past  of  The  Union  League 
is  secure.  You  know,  and  the  country  knows,  the  splendid 
story.  There  are  two  words  that  epitomize  it — duty  and 
courage.  The  Union  League  has  always  been  able  to  see  its 
duty  and  has  always  had  the  courage  to  do  its  duty. 

The  Union  League  has  never  cared  for  consequences,  it  has 
never  been  a  body  of  time-servers,  but  it  has  always  gone 
straight  to  the  front.  It  is  a  Republican  club  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  yet,  with  all  its  fidelity  to  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  has  never  hesitated  to  put  country  above  party. 
It  is  pertinent  to  this  occasion  to  say  that  The  Union  League 
first  presented  to  the  country  the  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  When  his  re-election  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  was  opposed,  The  Union  League  rallied  to 
his  support,  and  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
it  again  placed  his  name  before  the  country,  and  the  country 
ratified  its  action.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  this  occasion  that 
I  should  say  that,  with  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  The 
Union  League  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owed 
to  General  Grant,  and  with  all  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  all 
its  members  for  General  Grant,  when  unfortunately  it  was 
suggested  that  General  Grant  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
The  Union  League  did  not  advocate  his  nomination  for  a 
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third  term.  [Applause.]  The  reason  was  The  Union  League 
believed  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  required  that  the 
unbroken  precedents  which  limit  a  President  to  two  terms 
should  remain  unbroken.  The  Union  League  is  of  that  opinion 
to-day.  [Applause.]  The  Union  League  has  no  regrets  to 
express  and  no  apologies  to  make.  When  it  is  attacked,  it  does 
not  reply,  though  that  which  could  be  said  in  reply  is  ready 
to  its  hand.  The  Union  League  contents  itself  with  referring 
detractors  to  its  record.  [Applause.] 

What  can  I  say  for  the  present  of  The  Union  League?  It 
never  was  more  prosperous  than  it  is  now.  Its  strength  is  in 
its  members — not  in  the  quantity  of  its  members,  but  in  the 
quality  of  its  members.  Its  roll  bears  the  names  of  all  the 
men  who,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  leaders  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  has  brought  together  the  men  of  thought,  and  the 
men  of  action,  the  bankers,  the  captains  of  industry,  the 
publishers  and  editors,  the  chief  merchants,  the  great  lawyers 
in  practice  at  the  bar  and  the  eminent  doctors.  All  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  are  to  be  found  within  our  ranks.  Therefore, 
constituted  as  it  is,  of  so  distinguished  a  membership,  the 
League  has  always  done  and  always  will  do  its  own  thinking. 
As  to  the  future  of  The  Union  League,  gentlemen,  it  is  in  your 
hands.  If  you  are  faithful  to  the  principles  which  were  given 
to  us  by  the  men  who  founded  The  Union  League,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  been  consistently  maintained  by  those 
to  whom  you  have,  from  time  to  time,  entrusted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  your  great  Association — if  you  continue  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  those  principles,  The  Union  League  will  go  on  to  still 
greater  glory. 

General  King  referred  to  two  phrases  which  General  Grant 
left  as  legacies  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  One  of  those 
phrases  is  this:  “We  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer.”  [Applause.]  You  all  know  what  that 
means.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  other  phrase  is  this:  “Let  us  have  peace” — peace  from 
mad  assaults  upon  our  form  of  government,  peace  from  attacks 
upon  that  Constitution  to  which  we  owe  everything.  When 
those  assaults  and  attacks  shall  have  been  repulsed,  the  country 
will  go  on  to  renewed  prosperity. 
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Let  me  read  you  one  sentence  from  a  letter  which  General 
Grant  wrote  to  me  from  London  in  1877.  After  adverting  to 
some  matters  which  are  merely  personal  to  the  friendship  with 
which  he  honored  me,  and  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you, 
he  says:  “My  trip  to  the  continent  was  a  most  delightful 
one;  and  reading  the  American  papers  and  seeing  the  trials 
of  the  President  makes  me  feel  more  than  ever  the  relief  of 
being  again  an  American  sovereign.”  Gentlemen,  that  is  the 
issue  of  this  campaign.  Is  the  American  citizen  to  remain  a 
sovereign,  protected  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
exercising  all  the  rights  of  a  freeman?  Or,  is  he  to  be  a  slave, 
subject  to  the  very  worst  sort  of  despotism,  the  despotism  of  an 
unintelligent  mob?  [Applause  and  cheers.] 

“THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. ” 

The  Toastmaster  :  Known  to  all  of  us  is  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  November  22, 
1862. 

General  Grant,  in  1863,  then  a  Major-General,  was  made  a 
silver  medal  member  of  The  Union  League,  carrying  with  it 
the  League’s  privileges  for  life. 

What  is  known  to  us  as  the  old  League  House  was  first 
opened  May  11,  1865,  and  General  Grant,  then  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  first  visited  it  that  year;  as  President-elect  in  1868, 
as  President,  and  after  leaving  his  office,  many  times  being 
entertained  in  our  old  Assembly  Hall,  so  full  of  sacred  mem¬ 
ories. 

General  Grant  was  one  of  the  many  noble  men  who  helped 
to  make  that  old  hall  a  hallowed  place,  and  to-night,  on  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  we,  in  this  new  and  more  spacious 
room,  dedicate  it  to  the  same  loyal  service  and  to  the  same 
support  of  the  Government  and  of  such  American  sons  who  are, 
and  will,  throughout  the  future,  serve  this  country  as  did  he, 
nobly  and  well. 

In  carrying  out  this  dedicatory  programme  it  is  fitting  indeed 
that  the  first  words  uttered  shall  refer  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  [applause]  and  that  they  shall  come  from  the 
President  himself  who  was  present  as  guest  of  honor 
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and  spoke  in  our  old  Assembly  Hall,  one  whose  father  was  a 
tabinet  officer  under  President  Grant,  and  who  is  now  one  of 
che  League’s  honored  members. 

Fellow  members  of  The  Union  League,  I  present  to  you 

THE  PRESIDENT. 

[The  entire  company  arose  to  greet  the  distinguished  guest,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  the  enthusiasm  culminated  in  prolonged 
cheers.  President  Taft  smilingly  acknowledged  the  reception,  and  after 
the  enthusiasm  subsided,  proceeded  with  his  response.] 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Union  League: — I 
asked  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  speakers  with  the  hope  that 
my  voice  would  return  by  that  time  [laughter],  and  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  talk  at  all,  but  I  must  say  one  or 
two  things.  The  first  one  is  that  as  I  stand  here  in  this  new 
hall  of  The  Union  League,  that  continues  the  memory  of  the 
old  hall,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  temple  and  the  very  center 
of  patriotism  in  this  country  [applause  and  cheers]  and  that 
these  flags  and  that  this  assembly  bring  back  all  those  hours 
of  crises  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  The  Union  League, 
with  its  membership,  all  strong,  earnest  men,  stood  up  and  said, 
“This  country  and  government  must  and  shall  be  preserved.” 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

And  I  can  understand  how  Lincoln  felt  when  you  met  here 
in  December,  1862,  and  testified  to  him  that  you  were  behind 
him  and  determined  to  stand  back  of  him  as  he  went  on  to  save 
the  country  with  the  clouds  of  defeat  hovering  over  him. 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  and  that  is  my  toast, 
are  many  more  in  a  certain  way  to-day  than  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  Under  that  wonderful  Constitution  that  we 
all  love  [applause],  made  as  if  by  divine  forethought,  there  has 
been  the  opportunity  to  expand  our  national  usefulness  without 
a  strain  upon  it  in  any  one  of  its  restrictions. 

To-day  we  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  we  have 
the  Pure  Food  Act,  we  have  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  we  have 
other  acts  that  have  enlarged  the  activities  of  the  general 
government,  so  that  to-day  it  has  functions  in  quantity  double 
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almost  what  they  were  in  Lincoln’s  time.  [Applause.]  In 
other  words,  that  Constitution  is  as  progressive  as  any  part 
of  the  country.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  But  sometimes  when 
one’s  heart  grows  sad  in  the  White  House  with  the  thought 
that  things  are  not  going  well  there,  that  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  seemed  not  to  be  for  the  public  weal,  or  to  bring 
success  into  the  administration  or  legislation  that  was  hoped 
for,  and  things  are  at  sixes  and  sevens,  then  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  has  only  to  think  back  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
time  and  consider  what  he  had  to  carry  on  those  shoulders  of 
his  and  in  that  sad  but  great  heart,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
present  seem  as  nothing.  [Applause  and  cheers.]  Oh,  can’t 
I  know  and  feel  how  Lincoln  felt?  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  as  there  developed  those  jealousies  between  the  generals 
whom  he  selected  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
he  found  all  sorts  of  human  nature  and  its  weaknesses  forcing 
themselves  to  the  front  to  defeat  the  great  object  that  he  had 
in  saving  the  country.  [Applause.]  How  often  he  must  have 
retired  to  his  room  and  said  to  himself,  “How  weak  is  human 
nature.  How  small  are  these  men  that  I  am  dealing  with. 
How  little  they  realize  what  is  at  stake,  when  they  would  sacri¬ 
fice  the  whole  country’s  interest  to  a  little  personal  advance¬ 
ment  or  a  little  personal  jealousy.”  [Prolonged  applause  and 
cheers.]  Then  how  he  must  have  felt  when  he  came  up  against 
the  great  character  of  that  silent  soldier  whose  ninetieth  anni¬ 
versary  we  celebrate  to-night.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  know 
that  the  story  is  true  of  his  answer  to  those  who  complained 
that  Grant  drank  too  much  whiskey,  that  he  wanted  a  little 
whiskey  for  his  other  generals  of  the  same  brand,  but  what 
he  found  in  Grant  was  this — that  Grant  had  no  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  at  all.  His  eye  from  the  first  was  on  subduing  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  had  no  motive  for  personal  advancement  at  all,  but 
every  act  of  his,  every  movement  of  his  was  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  putting  down  the  whole  rebellion.  [Applause.] 
When  Lincoln  found  a  man  like  that,  can’t  you— -can’t  you  see 
him  sit  down  with  satisfaction  and  wait  while  Grant  worked 
out  the  problem?  [Applause.]  He  made  his  suggestions,  but 
he  said  to  Grant,  “Go  on.  I  have  confidence  in  you.  I  only 
want  to  know,  when  you  think  I  ought  to  know.”  It  is  the 
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study  of  two  such  characters  as  those  that  develops  the  great¬ 
ness  of  both  and  I  like  to  think  of  those  two  men  together. 
“Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts  that  beat 
as  one”  [applause],  that  beat  to  the  music  of  the  Union  and  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  that  war,  without  regard  as  to 
who  should  be  the  general  or  the  president  or  anything  else. 
Grant’s  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  men  of  greater  military 
genius  in  the  war  than  Grant,  of  genius  of  the  Napoleonic  kind, 
of  strategy  and  brilliancy,  but  where  Grant’s  strength  lay  was 
not  in  the  military  genius  and  the  military  strategy,  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  had  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  and  the 
nerve  to  do  it.  [Applause.]  A  man  as  tender  as  a  child,  as 
sweet  and  loving  in  his  family  as  a  mother,  but  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be  put  down  without  the 
sacrifice  of  blood,  he  went  on  and,  like  an  iron  man,  subjected 
himself  to  the  criticism  that  he  was  a  butcher,  because  he  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  subdue  that  rebellion  was  to  wear  out 
the  enemy  so  that  there  would  be  no  enemy  to  continue  it  in 
any  way.  [Applause.]  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  that, 
he  hunted  armies  and  not  forts,  he  hunted  men  and  not  cities, 
and  when  he  finally  won  his  last  battle,  there  was  no  army  to 
resist  him  anywhere  and  the  rebellion  faded  out.  [Applause.] 
And  that  is  what  he  knew,  and  that  is  why  he  was  our  greatest 
general,  because  he  understood  the  problem.  He  knew  the 
dreadful  cost  of  solving  it  and  was  willing  to  pay  that  cost  and 
give  what  he  had  of  character  and  reputation  to  solve  the 
problem,  whatever  happened  to  him.  [Applause.] 

It  is  delightful  to  think  of  a  character  like  that.  Great  in 
every  way,  quiet,  modest,  never  talking,  never  exploiting  him¬ 
self  or  anybody  else  [cheers  and  applause],  but  carrying  on  his 
purpose  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  willing  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  however  much  it 
cost  him  or  cost  the  others  for  whose  expenditures  he  was 
responsible.  And  so  I  say  when  Lincoln  found  a  man  like  that 
and  found  that  giant  among  the  pigmies  with  whom  he  had 
been  dealing,  can’t  you  think  how  his  heart  throbbed  with  joy 
and  how  he  could  have  taken  Grant  to  his  breast  and  embraced 
him  and  expressed  to  him  the  thought  that  Lincoln  had  doubt- 
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less  had,  that  he  was  the  divinely  sent  instrument  to  help 
Lincoln  work  out  the  great  problem  that  was  God’s.  [Applause.] 

I  am  not  going  on  into  General  Grant’s  presidency.  He  was 
a  soldier  and  not  versed  in  law,  in  Constitutional  lore  or  in  the 
science  of  statesmanship,  but  the  one  thing  he  had  deeply 
implanted  in  him  was  his  respect  for  law  and  government  and 
his  determination  that  law  should  be  enforced  and  that  the 
government  of  this  country  should  be  continued  as  it  had  been 
turned  over  to  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  about  the  presidency  as  to 
which  I  think  there  is  a  misconception.  Our  more  eloquent 
speaker  to-night,  General  Horatio  C.  King,  has  protested  against 
the  hand-shaking.  [Laughter.]  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
regard  that  as  one  of  the  best  things  there  is  about  the  presi¬ 
dency  [laughter],  because  it  always  brings  you  into  closer 
touch  with  the  people  and  the  good  fellows  who  entertain  you, 
and  it  always  contributes  exercise  and  there  is  nothing  a  Presi¬ 
dent  needs  so  much  as  physical  exercise.  [Laughter.] 

Yesterday  I  attended  with  the  representatives  of  The  Union 
League  the  funeral  of  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  and  I 
don’t  know  any  better  occasion  upon  which  to  say  a  word  in 
appreciation  of  his  memory  than  now.  I  knew  Fred  Grant 
well ;  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  of  simple  purposes,  direct 
thought,  and  loyal  to  the  backbone.  [Applause.]  He  knew 
what  his  duty  was  and  he  did  it  and  he  didn’t  have  to  be  told 
to  do  it.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  he  was  a  kindly  man.  I  was 
with  him  in  the  Philippines  for  three  years  and  he  had  much 
there  to  do  with  the  natives  at  a  time  when  war  was  on  and  he 
was  the  most  successful  general  we  had  in  convincing  the  natives 
that  our  purpose  there  was  for  their  good.  He  took  an  intense 
interest  in  his  duties  and  no  one  could  know  him  well  without 
becoming  attached  to  him  and  without  realizing  that  he  had 
many  of  his  father’s  traits,  that  had  commended  his  father  to 
that  great  number  of  Union  soldiers  who  had  loved  him  as  their 
Great  Commander.  [Applause.]  A  man  who  bears  such  a 
name  as  Fred  Grant,  of  course,  always  comes  under  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  what  he  has  received  comes  merely  because  he  was 
his  father’s  son,  but  that  isn’t  true  with  respect  to  Fred  Grant. 
He  was  himself  a  most  useful  officer,  he  was  himself  a  man  that 
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commended  himself  to  everyone  who  knew  him ;  and  I  am  glad 
to-night  to  close  this  meeting  in  honor  of  his  father’s  ninetieth 
birthday  by  saying,  with  respect  to  Fred  Grant,  “He  was  a 
man,  peace  be  to  his  ashes.”  [Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

The  Toastmaster:  Mr.  President: — Three  years  have 
passed  since  you  were  the  guest  of  The  Union  League.  At 
that  time,  The  Union  League  conferred  on  you  the  only  medal 
that  it  ever  confers  on  any  man.  It  is  only  left  to  hand  to  you, 
sir,  the  history  of  The  Union  League  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  last  year,  1911.  I  have  here  three  volumes.  The 
first  volume  is  the  chronicle  of  The  Union  League,  which  is 
complete  to  1902.  These  other  volumes  are  the  reports  of  The 
Union  League  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1911,  which  is 
inscribed  as  follows:  “Presented  to  Honorable  William  Howard 
Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  The  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Banquet  in  Memory  of  the 
Ninetieth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Former  President  of  the 
United  States,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia,  April 
27,  1912.” 

They  are  yours,  sir,  and  we  hope  you  will  keep  them  and  know 
more  about  The  Union  League  after  you  have  read  them. 

The  evening  will  close  by  singing  the  last  verse  of  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  which  you  will  find  on  the  back  of  the 
folder,  and  I  should  like  to  draw  the  President’s  attention  to 
one  little  feature  of  the  evening  in  connection  with  the  last 
words  that  we  shall  sing  to-night — “And  the  star-spangled 
banner  in  triumph  shall  wave  o’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.”  [Applause.] 

(After  the  cheering  which  followed,  The  Toastmaster  announced  the 
close  of  the  banquet.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


October  31,  1912 . 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: — Your  Finance  Committee  begs  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1912. 

Your  Committee  has  carefully  examined  the  finances  of  The 
Union  League  and  finds  the  cash  deficiency  in  the  Income 
Account  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  $110,334.15. 

The  increase  in  the  annual  tax,  taking  effect  November  1, 
1912,  together  with  the  net  profits  from  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  house,  wdll  reduce  the  above  deficiency  by  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  October  31,  1913,  to  $77,739.45. 

In  the  event  of  certain  contemplated  improvements  and 
furnishings  being  provided,  there  will  be  a  cash  deficiency  in 
the  Capital  Account  on  October  31,  1913,  of  $36,416.67,  making 
a  total  deficiency  in  both  accounts  on  October  31,  1913,  of 
$114,156.12. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  to  cover  the  improvements  and 
equipment,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  ask  authority  from  the  corporation  to  expend 
$200,000  unissued  bonds,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  authority  for  issuing  these  bonds  was  granted  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  December  11,  1911,  but  a  restriction 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  $1,047,000  for  improvements  was 
made,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  members  to  author¬ 
ize  additional  expenditure  out  of  Capital  Account. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  have  been  examined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Auditors  and  found  correct. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  Income  and  Capital  Accounts 
will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

E.  ELDRIDGE  PENNOCK, 

Chairman . 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 


October  31,  1912 . 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: — Our  library  continues  to  grow  in  size  and 
value,  and  at  a  rather  more  rapid  rate,  during  the  past  year, 
than  usual;  the  total  accessions  having  been  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
were  obtained  by  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  $1,129.13.  The  cease¬ 
less  activity  of  the  modern  press,  and  the  recent  publication 
of  new  editions  of  indispensable  works  such  as  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  and  the  Century  Dictionary,  has  caused 
your  Committee  to  make  a  somewhat  larger  outlay  than  usual. 
Among  other  interesting  additions  may  be  mentioned  a  set  of 
illustrated  volumes  on  the  Art  Galleries  of  the  World,  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  and  many  of  Baedeker’s  Guide  Books, 
the  latter  being  an  invaluable  work  that  should  be  kept  up  to 
date.  Seventy-one  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Civil 
War  collection,  including  many  scarce  regimental  histories. 

Contributions  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable,  among  which  special  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  of  those  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library,  our  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company, 
and  from  our  fellow  members,  the  President  of  the  League, 
and  David  McKay,  Esq. 

The  most  important  special  feature  of  the  year  has  been 
the  completion  of  a  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Current  Fiction, 
now  in  the  printer’s  hands.  The  books  are  arranged  alpha- 
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betically  by  authors  and  titles.  As  usual  a  large  quantity  of 
old  magazines  has  been  sent  to  the  hospitals. 

In  conclusion  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  House  Committee 
for  its  constant  care  of  the  library  equipment,  and  to  Mr.  Lee, 
our  Librarian,  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  services. 

The  net  income  from  the  Pepper  Fund,  including  a  balance 
of  $132.58,  was  $459.08,  of  which  there  has  been  expended  for 
books  $317.91,  leaving  a  balance  of  $141.17. 


The  expenditures  from  the  annual  appropriation  of. . .  .$6,000  00 
have  been  as  follows: 


Papers  and  Periodicals . 

Books . 

Binding . 

Binders  for  Periodicals . 
Printing  and  Stationery 

Press  Clippings . 

Incidentals . 

Salary  of  Librarian 


$2,194  04 
811  22 
135  30 
21  35 
18  90 
40  00 
71  84 
2,000  00 

-  5,292  65 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


$707  35 


Respectfully  submitted, 

HOWARD  B.  FRENCH, 

Chairman. 
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The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  14,771, 
the  accessions  during  the  year  having  been  536,  divided  as 
follows : 


Works  of  Reference .  66 

History .  151 

Biography .  64 

Travels .  42 

Fiction .  74 

Essays  and  Letters .  10 

Poetry  and  Drama .  9 

Science  and  Useful  Arts .  22 

Fine  Arts  and  Amusements .  27 

Sociology .  41 

Philosophy  and  Religion . 7 

Collected  Works .  18 

Magazines  bound .  5 


Total .  536 


Of  this  number  395  were  obtained  by  purchase  and  141  by 
gift.  A  list  of  donations,  including  241  pamphlets  and  unbound 
volumes,  is  appended. 

Year-Books  received  from  other  clubs,  47.  Number  of 
volumes  bound  or  repaired,  70.  The  following  changes  have 
occurred  in  our  list  of  periodicals:  The  American  Golfer ,  The 
Automobile  Trade  Journal ,  and  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union ,  monthly,  and  The  Washington  Post,  daily  and  Sunday, 
have  been  added.  The  American  Chess  Weekly  is  no  longer 
published. 


SUMMARY  OF  PERIODICALS. 


By  Subscription  By  Donation. 

Foreign  and  American  Dailies .  37  5 

Foreign  and  American  Weeklies .  72  13 

Foreign  and  American  Monthlies  and  Quarterlies  63  24 

Total . 240 
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LIST  OF  DONATIONS. 

DONOR. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the 

Steel  Industry,  parts  I  and  II . United  States  Government. 

Bulletin  of  the  13th  Census  on  Population ....  “  “  u 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  1911  “  “  “ 

Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1910...  “  “  " 

Official  Records  of  Union  and  Confed.  Navies, 

Vol.  24 .  “ 

Report  of  Congressional  Library  for  1911 . ....  “  “  “ 

Monthly  Catalogues  of  U.  S.  Public  Docu¬ 
ments .  “  “  “ 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Inter-State 

Commerce  Commission .  “  “  “ 

Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports .  “  “  “ 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service .  "  “  “ 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Civil 

Service  Commission .  “  “  “ 

Navy  Register,  1912 .  “  “  11 

Report  of  Director  of  Mint  for  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Report  on  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum  for  1911 .  “  “  11 

Abstract  of  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  13th 

Census .  " 

Bulletins  of  13th  Census .  “  "  “ 

History  61st  Penna.  Vols.;  Brewer . Pennsylvania  State  Library. 

History  17th  Penna.  Cavalry;  Moyer .  “  “  “ 

Campaigns  of  52d  Pa.  Vol.  Infantry;  Mott. . .  “  11  “ 

History  of  22d  Pa.  Cavalry  and  the  Ringgold 

Battalion;  Farrar .  11  “  “ 

Report  of  Sec.  of  Inter.  Affairs,  for  1910,  3 

parts  in  2  vols .  “  “  “ 

Smulhs  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1911 .  “  “  “ 

School  Laws  of  Penna.,  1911 .  11  “  “ 

Report  of  State  Librarian,  1910 .  “  “  “ 

Report  Supt.  of  Pub.  Printing,  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Report  Commissioner  of  Banking  for  1910 ... .  “  “  “ 

Report  Dept,  of  Mines,  1910,  2  vols .  “  “ 

Laws  of  Penna.  for  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Official  Opinions  of  Attorney  General  of  Penna., 

1909-10 . 

Report  of  Auditor  General  for  1910 .  “  “  “ 

Report  Adjutant-General  for  1908 .  “  11  11 

Publications  of  Dept,  of  Agriculture .  “ 

Digest  of  Pa.  Statutes  relating  to  State  Live¬ 
stock  Sanitary  Board .  11 

Report  of  Dept,  of  State  Police,  1910 . 
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DONOR. 

The  Lunacy  Law,  with  Rules  *  *  * . Pennsylvania  State  Library. 

Publications  of  State  Dept,  of  Health .  “  “  “ 

List  of  Charters  and  Corporations,  1909-1911.  “  “  “ 

Insurance  Laws  of  Penna.,  1912 .  “  “  “ 

Vetoes  by  the  Governor,  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Report  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Examining 

Board  for  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Catalogue  of  University  of  Penna.,  1911-12. .  .  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Official  Register  of  the  U.  S.,  2  vols . Hon.  H.  H.  Bingham. 

History  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Pub.  by  Nat. 

Monetary  Commission) . Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore. 

Navy  Year-Book  for  1910 .  “  “  “ 

Memorial  Address  in  Congress  on  Hon.  Joel 

Cook .  “ 

Memo.  Address  on  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Foulkrod. .  “  “  “ 

Treaties  and  Conventions  of  U.  S.  1776-1912, 

3  vols .  “ 

Fourth  Annual  Convention,  Atlantic  Deeper 

Waterways  Assn.,  1911 .  “  “  “ 

Congressional  Directory,  April  1912 .  “  “  “ 

Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Assoc’ n 

for  1908,  3  vols .  “ 

Argument  in  support  of  New  Dry  Dock  at 
Phila.  Navy  Yard,  before  House  of  Rep., 

Feb.  20,  1912 .  “ 

Bulletins  of  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Ass’ n.  “  “  “ 

Hearings  before  U.  S.  Sen.  Sub-Comm.  on 

Titanic  Disaster .  “  “  “ 

Congressional  Record,  60th  Congress,  2d  Ses¬ 
sion,  5  vols . Hon.  George  D.  McCreary. 

Publications  of  National  Monetary  Commis¬ 
sion .  “  “  “ 

Register  of  Porto  Rico  for  1910 . Hon.  M.  D.  Carrel. 

The  Desecration  and  Profanation  of  the  Penna. 

Capitol . Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker. 

Editorial  Comments  on  Mary  Baker  Eddy. . .  .Christian  Sci.  Pub.  Soc. 
Fourth  Annual  Message  as  Mayor  of  Phila., 

3  vols . Hon.  John  E.  Reyburn. 

Lyrics  of  the  Revolution;  E.  C.  Jones . Mrs.  Julia  L.  Walker. 

The  Triumph  of  American  Medicine  in  the 
Construction  of  Panama  Canal;  J.  Ewing 

Mears,  M.D . The  Author. 

Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,  10 

vols . The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

The  Corby  Monument  at  Gettysburg . Walter  George  Smith,  Esq. 

Smull’s  Legislative  Hand-Book  for  1911 . Daniel  C.  Herr. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  *  *  * 

with  fac  simile  of  signatures . Wm.  P.  Elwell,  Esq. 

Hand  Book  of  Securities  for  1912 . Wm.  G.  Hopper  &  Co. 

The  Traveler’s  Guide  to  Scandinavian  Coun¬ 
tries  and  Iceland . Messrs.  Wesenberg  &  Co. 

Life  of  Chas.  B.  Dudley,  1842-1909,  Memorial 

Volume . Amer.  Soc.  for  Test.  Mat. 

Journal  of  45th  Encampment,  G.  A.  R . Past  Adj.Gen.E.B.Stilligo. 

Register  of  Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 

America,  1911 . C.  F.  Haseltine,  Esq. 

Necrology  of  Penna.  Society  of  Same .  “  “ 

In  Desert  and  Wilderness;  Sienkiewicz . Harry  S.  Gratz,  Esq. 

The  Earning  Power  of  Railroads;  F.  W. 

Mundy . Messrs.  DeHaven  and 

Townsend. 

Causes  of  Disability  under  Accident  and  Health 
Ins.  Policies;  Chas.  H.  Harbaugh,  M.D. . .  .The  Author. 

Adjuster’s  Manual  Accident  and  Health  Claims; 

by  Same .  “ 

The  American  Government;  F.  J.  Haskin.  .  . .  The  North  American. 

Phila.  City  Directory  for  1809 . . . . .  .T.  Ellis  Barnes,  Esq. 

Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet;  Jno.  P.  Green . Col.  Jno.  P.  Nicholson. 

The  Contest  for  California  in  1861;  E.  R. 

Kennedy . The  Author. 

History  of  First  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.  (“Gray 

Reserves”),  1861-1911;  Jas.  W.  Latta . Vet.  Corps,  1st  Reg.,  N.G.P. 

The  Port  and  City  of  Phila.;  Taylor  and 
Schoff.  In  English,  French,  and  German; 

3  vols . Wm.  T.  Tilden,  Esq. 

Penna.  and  its  Manifold  Activities;  Whidden 
and  Schoff;  in  English,  French,  and  German: 

3  vols .  “ 

Ninety-third  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Pub. 

Education  of  Phila . . .  “ 

Manufacturing  in  Phila.  1683-1912;  Macfar- 

lane .  “ 

Divine  Healing  of  Soul  and  Body;  E.  E. 

Byrum . Gospel  Trumpet  Co. 

Manual  of  Statistics  and  Stock  Exchange 

Hand  Book . Messrs.  DeHaven  and 

Townsend. 

Year-Book  of  T-Square  Club . T-Square  Club. 

Press  Reference  Library  (Notables  of  the 

Southwest) . Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Route  Book  for  1912 . . . Automobile  Club  of  Phila. 

Electric  Railway  Map  of  Penna. . . Hon.  Daniel  C.  Herr. 
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DONOR. 

Fifty-eighth  Annual  Report,  City  Controller  of 

Philadelphia . Capt.  Jno.  M.  Walton. 

The  Real  Japan;  Sir  H.  Norman . W.  H.  Francis,  Esq. 

Jamaican  Song  and  Story;  W.  Jekyll .  “  44  44 

India  Under  Curzon  and  After;  L.  Fraser .  44  44  44 

Jamaica  Negro  Proverbs  and  Sayings;  Ander¬ 
son  and  Cundall .  44  44  44 

Encyclo.  of  Quotations;  Woolever . David  McKay,  Esq. 

Hand  Book  for  Steam  Engineers  and  Electri¬ 
cians;  Stephen  Roper,  2  vols .  44  “  “ 

Monarchs  retired  from  Business;  Dr.  Doran, 

2  vols .  “ 

Hypnotism;  F.  de  Courmelles .  44  44  “ 

Views  Afoot;  J.  Bayard  Taylor .  44  44  44 

Sketches  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia;  A.  J.  C. 

Hare .  “ 

Studies  in  Russia;  by  Same. . .  44  “  44 

Cities  of  So.  Italy  and  Sicily;  by  Same .  44  44  “ 

Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood;  George 

MacDonald .  44  44  “ 

Alec  Forbes  of  Ho wglen;  George  MacDonald . .  44  “  44 

Robert  Falconer;  George  MacDonald .  44  44  44 

David  Elginbrod;  George  MacDonald .  44  44  44 

Sir  Gibbie;  George  MacDonald .  “  44  44 

Moral  Maxims  of  Rochefoucauld .  44  “  44 

Handy  Die.  of  Engl.  Synonyms;  Fenby .  “  “  “ 

Handy  Andy;  Samuel  Lover .  “  “  “ 

Rory  O’  More;  Samuel  Lover .  “  “  11 

Bab  Ballads;  Gilbert .  “  “  “ 

The  Queer,  the  Quaint  and  the  Quizzical; 

Stauffer .  “  “  “ 

The  Age  of  Chivalry;  Bulfinch .  “  “  41 

Giordano  Bruno,  Philosopher  and  Martyr;  Two 
addresses  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  and  Thos. 

Davidson .  44  44  44 

The  Modern  Chess  Problem;  Williams .  44  44  44 

History  of  Visit  to  Atlanta  of  Infantry  Battalion, 

State  Fencibles,  Oct.,  1911;  by  Thos.  S. 

Lanard . State  Fencibles. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Health 

of  Penna . Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon. 

Cui  Bono  ? . Dr.  H.  Huntington. 

American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory, 

1912 . Messrs.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 

The  Green  Vase;  Castle . A  Friend. 
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Proceedings,  Presentation  of  Portraits  of  H.  C., 

and  Isaac  Lea,  Jan.  20,  1911 . Arthur  H.  Lea,  Esq. 

The  Mountain  that  was  God;  Williams . Tacoma  Com.  Club. 

79th  Ann.  Report,  Phila.  Board  of  Trade . Wm.  R.  Tucker,  Esq. 

History  83d  Penna.  Vols.;  Judson . Geo.  P.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Penna.  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Nov.,  1910 . Hon.  Daniel  C.  Herr. 

Ann.  Report,  Phila.  Maritime  Exchange,  1912.  .Phila.  Maritime  Exch. 

“The  Seventy-fifth  Year,”  A  History  of  the 
Second  Evang.  Lutheran  Church  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa . Rev.  C.  W.Heathcote. 

Two  Treatises  of  Government;  John  Locke. 

5th  ed.  London,  1728 . Horn  R.  Kneass,  Esq. 

History  of  Battery  “A”  (“Keystone  Battery”) 
and  Troop  “A”,  N.  G.  P . Edward  Hoopes,  Esq. 

Excerpts  from  “  Rooseveltian  Fact  and  Fable,” 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale . Unknown. 

Proceedings,  Penna.  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

1911-12 . Pa.  Sons  of  the  Revo. 

Ded.  Ceremonies  of  Barnard  Statues,  Pa. 

State  Capitol . Unknown. 

Bi-Centennial,  Founding  of  First  Baptist 

Church  of  Phila.,  1698-1898;  Keen . Wm.  S.  Haines,  Esq. 

“Down  the  Eastern  and  Up  the  Black  Brandy¬ 
wine,”  and,  “Along  the  Western  Brandy¬ 
wine;”  MacElree . E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

Powder  Co. 

Register  of  Members  of  Artillery  Corps,  Wash. 

Grays,  who  served  in  Civil  War . Capt.  John  O.  Foering. 

Smull’s  Legis.  Hand-Book,  1912 . Hon.  Daniel  C.  Herr. 

Location  of  Monuments,  etc.,  at  Gettysburg.  .Col.  Jno.  P.  Nicholson. 

“The  United  Service”  for  Jan.,  1889 . 

Tenth  Ann.  Report,  Women’s  Auxiliary  of 

Mass.  C.  S.  Ref.  Assn . The  Association. 

A  Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit 

System .  “  “ 

The  Merit  System  in  Municipalities;  C.  R. 

Woodruff .  “ 

Sundry  articles  on  C.  S.  Reform .  “  “ 

Publications  of  Amer.  Assoc’n  for  International 

Conciliation .  “  “ 

Magazine  of  University  of  Chicago . The  University. 

Annals  of  The  American  Academy  of  Polit.  and 

Soc.  Science,  5  vols . Walter  George  Smith,  Esq. 

21st  Ann.  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni¬ 
form  State  Laws .  “  “  “ 

Time  Tables . N.  E.  R.  W.  Co. 
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DONOR. 

Digest  of  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Laws  of 
Penna.,  1911 . Howard  A.  Chase,  Esq. 

Proceedings,  Triennial  Meeting,  Gen.  Soc.  Sons 

of  the  Revolution,  1911 . R.  A.  Clay,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Gen.  Directory  of  Same .  “  “  “ 

Necrology  of  Penna.  Soc.  of  Founders  and 
Patriots . C.  F.  Haseltine,  Esq. 

Journal  of  The  American-Asiatic  Association 
for  1912 . Chas.  S.  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Publications  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Feb.,  1912 . Carnegie  Institution. 

Presentation  of  Pan.-American  Gold  Medal  to 
Andrew  Carnegie .  “  “ 

The  President’s  Report . Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Eleventh  Hundred  of  Paintings  by  Old  Masters. C.  Sedelmeyer,  Esq. 

Annual  Report  and  other  Publications  of 

Indian  Rights  Assoc’n . Indian  Rights  Assoc’n. 

Ann.  Report  of  Amer.  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co . The  Company. 

The  Truth  about  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the 

Merritts;  F.  T.  Gates . The  Author. 

Dean  Lewis  with  Roosevelt  on  Recall  of  De¬ 
cisions  . Unknown. 

Catching  up  with  Roosevelt .  “ 

Democracy  not  Revolution;  Prof.  Alfred  Hayes, 

Jr . 

The  Founders  of  America;  W.  Fitch,  B.  L . N.  Y.  Soc.  Order  of  F.  &  P. 

Seventy-nine  pamphlets  relating  to  the  work  of 
The  International  Congress  of  Navigation  at 

Phila.,  1912 . Wm.  J.  Ostheimer,  Esq. 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  Carnegie  Institution  of 

Washington . Carnegie  Institution. 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  Zoological  Society 
of  Phila . Zool.  Society. 

Constitution  and  Membership  of  Swedish  Co¬ 
lonial  Society,  1911 . Unknown. 

Twenty-first  Ann.  Report,  1912 . Phila.  Bourse. 

Thirty-first  Ann.  Festival  of  New  England 
Society  of  Penna . Joseph  P.  Mumford,  Esq. 

Announcements  and  Bulletins . Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Proceedings,  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila.,  Vol.  64 .  Walter  B.  Smith,  Esq. 

Capt.  Owen  Rice,  Christian,  Scholar,  and 
Patriot;  E.  A.  Weaver . The  Author. 

P.  R.  R.  Summer  Excursion  Routes . Roy  L.  Stall,  Esq. 

Telephone  Statistics  of  the  World,  1912 . Amer.  T.  and  T.  Co. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Free  Library  of 

Phila . . John  Thomson,  Esq. 

Bulletins,  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,Tex.  Trinity  University. 

Tales  of  Old  Taverns;  Address  by  Fred  P. 

Powers . Site  and  Relic  Soc.  of  Gtn. 

The  Penna.  Banker . Unknown. 

Service  of  Soc.  Sons  of  St.  George,  in  Memory  of 

Frederick  Sutton . The  Society. 

The  Healing  Forces  of  Nature  in  Disease;  Gus- 

tavus  Werber,  M.D . Unknown. 

Junod’s  Blood  Derivations;  by  Same .  “ 

The  Tariff  the  Main  Issue  of  the  Approaching 

Campaign;  Thos.  H.  Ball . The  Author. 

Map  of  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg . Col.  Jno.  P.  Nicholson. 

Statement  of  City  Controller,  Aug.  1,  1912. . .  .Capt.  Jno.  M.  Walton. 
Eighteenth  Ann.  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. . .  .Hon.  C.  R.  Woodruff. 
Extractsfrom  Congressional  Record,  1854-1912.  George  Eustis,  Esq. 

Reply  to  Underwood’s  Article  “Tariff’s  Tax  on 

Toilers;”  Thos.  H.  Ball . The  Author. 

Protection  Which  Protects;  Speech  by  Hon. 

W.  B.  Heyburn . Unknown. 

The  Administration  of  Wm.  H.  Taft;  A.  H. 

W  alker . U  nkno  wn . 

Report  of  Gettysburg  Nat.  Mil.  Park  Com¬ 
mission  for  1912 . .Col.  Jno.  P.  Nicholson. 

Bulletins  of  Library  Co.  of  Phila . Phila.  Library. 

Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy. Penna.  Prison  Society. 
Visit  to  Costa  Rica  of  Sec.  of  State,  Hon. 

Philander  C.  Knox . Unknown. 


